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RECENT SOCIOLOGICAL TRENDS* 


JOHN L. GILLIN 


Oniversity of Wisconsin 


Socrotocy began as social philosophy. The inventor of 
the word sociology, August Comte, was a philosopher. In 
actual practice his conception of sociology was a philos- 
ophy of history. Taking the knowledge available in his 
day in all the realms of human learning he endeavored to 
account for the evolution of society on a philosophical 


basis. Knowledge of human society has gone through 
three great stages, the theological, the metaphysical, and 
the positive. He attempted to introduce the third stage. 

As one looks back over the history of philosophy and sci- 
ence he can see that Comte was influenced by the progress 
of science in his day. If one remembers that Comte was 
the heir of the revolutionary changes in philosophy intro- 
duced by Descartes and by the revolutionary changes in 
theories of the universe growing out of the discoveries of 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton he can understand the 
pre-supposition on which Comte based his sociology. His 
was the first attempt to introduce the results of those revo- 
lutionary theories to the study of human history. 

Spencer was also a philosopher. The natural sciences 
had made greater progress by the time he wrote and Spen- 


* Abstract of an address to Alpha Kappa Delta at the University of Southern 
California during the summer session, 1930 
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cer had a much wider knowledge of science than had 
Comte. Spencer’s efforts were devoted to synthesizing all 
human knowledge in terms of a universal philosophy. His 
whole life was spent in showing that a single thread runs 
throughout the whole cosmic universe. He formulated a 
theory of evolution which ran from the protoplasm up to 
man. This theory of evolution was the philosophical ex- 
planation in simple terms of natural causation of the de- 
velopment of all living forms and their relationship to each 
other. 

Again, the first American sociologist, Lester F. Ward, 
in spite of the fact that he was a scientist, in sociology was 
primarily a philosopher. He could not be satisfied until 
he had developed a system which explained in simple terms 
and according to fundamental philosophical principles the 
development of human society. 

Two other American sociologists show similar leanings: 
Albion W. Small shows the influence of his philosophical 
training in his sociological theory. His fundamental con- 
tribution is his theory of interests. On the basis of these 
interests the diverse phenomena of human society are given 
order. Likewise Professor Giddings, although much more 
interested in the science of his day than Small, feels im- 
pelled to work out a system of sociology. While his system 
pays much greater respect to the newly developing science 
—psychology—than any of the others, nevertheless the 
dominant motive in his system is a philosophical principle. 
Logical arrangement of this principle in Giddings is car- 
ried to a degree not to be seen in any of the previous sys- 
tems. In this Giddings was influenced very decisively by 
Mill. In all these cases sociology represented an attempt 
to explain social phenomena in the light of recent advances 
in philosophy and science. They were attempts to recon- 
struct knowledge of the universe and specially of social 
phenomena in accordance with a cosmic principle. 
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Modern sociology represents a somewhat radica! reac- 
tion against this philosophical procedure. In some cases 
it represents the abandonment of any philosophical basis 
for sociology ; in others, while holding to some philosoph- 
ical theory, it represents an emphasis on the application 
of scientific method to the investigation of social phenom- 
ena. In any case, in modern sociology there is profound 
scepticism of the Spencerian theory of social evolution as 
a phase of universal evolution especially as to the terms 
and processes of evolution. Recent knowledge has raised 
the question not as to whether there has been a develop- 
ment from one form of social organization to another but 
as to whether these changes have occurred according to the 
simple and smooth evolution of the Spencerian theory. 
For example, it is not clear that the various forms of the 
family have developed in a perpendicular series of changes 
from promiscuity to monogamy. Cultural anthropology 
has supplied data which makes it rather certain that many 
of our cultural forms have not developed in a serial order 
demanded by the theories of Spencer, Comte, Ward, and 
Giddings. Therefore, the modern scientific sociologists 
have manifested a tendency to stress the application of the 
scientific method to the study of social phenomena with 
the aim of actually ascertaining and describing social rela- 
tionships and the variety of social forms without the at- 
tempt to make these developments conform to any formu- 
lary. Along with this has gone the recognition that scien- 
tific methods, found useful in the natural sciences, must 
be adapted to the sociological material. 

For a time the attempt was made to apply categories 
and concepts invented by the natural sciences to sociology. 
This gave rise to what has been called the analogical meth- 
od in sociology. Illustrations of this tendency are provided 
by such phrases as “social physics,” “the social mind,” 
“symbiosis,” “sympodial development,” etc. Bankruptcy 
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of the analogical method has now been pretty clearly rec- 
ognized. The use of categories and concepts employed in 
the natural sciences has resulted in carrying over implica- 
tions which do not always fit social phenomena. Conse- 
quently modern sociologists have recognized that new cate- 
gories and concepts have to be invented rather than 
borrowed from sister sciences. Illustrations of these new 
concepts are to be found in such terms as “interests,” “con- 
sciousness of kind,” “wishes,” “primary groups,” “social 
distance,” “accommodation,” “ ” “conflict,” 
etc. 

Another trend in sociology has appeared. Once social 
reform and social work, the study of charities and methods 
of treating the criminal were divorced from sociology. 
While the teaching of sociology in the universities of this 
country concerned itself at first with the study of such 
things, acquaintance with the social philosophy of Comte, 
Spencer, and Ward soon wrought a revolution. The so- 
cial philosophers tended to look upon the study of social 
pathology and social technology with scorn. It was not 
in their view “scientific.” What they should have said was 
that it was not “philosophical.” 

It must be confessed however that from the standpoint 
of the application of the statistical method students of so- 
cial reform were more scientific than the more philosophi- 
cal sociologists. They were actually trying to ascertain 
what were the facts with respect to the poverty stricken, 
the insane, and the criminal. The case records in asso- 
ciated charities and similar organizations, the social facts 
obtained in connnection with the insane, the feeble-mind- 
ed, and prisoners long ago provided the raw material for 
their statistical treatment. They had no theories and philo- 
sophical categories into which they were trying to force 
the facts they found. They were endeavoring to describe, 


socialization, 
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measure, and relate the facts found in these fields of social 
life without reference to any preconceived theories. Feel- 
ing that they had their feet upon the ground of solid fact 
they were not greatly moved by the scorn of their more 
philosophical brethren. On the other hand, the sociologists 
felt that these people had no guiding star in their work. 
Thus, the two sets of students of social phenomena for a 
long time pursued their separate ways with mutual sus- 
picion and contempt. At present these two methods of 
attack are approaching each other. It has become appar- 
ent to the social reformers that they need to see these path- 
ological phenomena in the whole social setting. They need 
to understand the underlying social processes which pro- 
duce these pathological conditions. They appreciate as 
never before the importance of understanding social or- 
ganization and social process in order that they may re- 
habilitate maladjusted individuals and set in motion pre- 
ventive measures. For example, Burgess’ theory of “the 
criminal as a person” has thrown a flood of light upon the 
understanding as to why individuals become delinquent 
and has suggested measures which should be taken to pre- 
vent delinquency. Again the theory that the criminal and 
the pauper, the defective and the insane, the psychopath 
and the emotionally disturbed are in part the product of 
social disorganization is of the utmost significance to the 
student of social pathology. Further, the sociological con- 
cept of “conflict” and “accommodation” have value for 
the criminologist and the penologist. In short, modern so- 
ciology gives meaning to the raw material provided by the 
statistical treatment of data in the field of social pathology. 

With the advance of more careful analysis of the factors 
accounting for pathological conditions social pathology has 
provided a wealth of material for the sociologist which he 
is beginning to work for his science. It is beginning to be 
clear that the sociologist must include in the picture of 
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social relationships the field of social disorganization, re- 
sulting from the presence of abnormal individuals on the 
one hand, and on the other hand the social conditions 
which aggravate individual abnormality. 

As a result of the work of sociologists in the last century 
the science is receiving recognition as a science which has 
a contribution to make to the understanding and solution 
of present-day problems. A number of recent movements 
have indicated the growing recognition of the importance 
of sociology in these respects. The President’s Commis- 
sion on Social Trends is headed by one of the leading so- 
ciologists. He has drafted a number of important sociol- 
ogists to make certain of the subordinate studies for this 
commission. The President’s Crime Commission has also 
found it expedient to call in a number of the important 
sociologists, especially those dealing with the field of crime, 
to conduct certain aspects of that investigation. The 
drafting of sociologists for state commissions of various 
sorts, for country life investigations, for religious research, 
etc., has been going on for some time. Recently theologi- 
cal seminaries have been establishing chairs of sociology 
for the training of ministers. 

In short, never before have sociologists had such oppor- 
tunities. It is becoming recognized that they have a con- 
tribution to make with the understanding of social rela- 
tionships and to the solution of social problems. I am not 
sure that the great expectations entertained in some quar- 
ters about the present possibilities of sociology can be ful- 
filled. While the sociologists are delving into the mysteries 
of social relationships they have only made a beginning in 
the scientific exploration of this great field. The expecta- 
tions referred to call for searching of heart by the sociolo- 
gists and for an honest endeavor to live up to reasonable 
expectations. The world certainly needs what sociology 
can give. 





THE CLASSIFICATION OF CULTURE 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


I 


THE ANTHROPOLOGISTs and the culture sociologists have 
been content to rest with a classification of culture that is 
now entirely too simple for their needs of description. The 
old division of culture into material and non-material was 
proposed at a time when the prevailing philosophy was du- 
alistic and recognized two great divisions in phenomena, 
the material and the spiritual. In the mind of the theo- 
logian at least, and to no inconsiderable extent also in the 
minds of those who dealt with the social science disci- 
plines,* these supposedly distinct fields of phenomena were 
in opposition to each other. Hence, they offered an ex- 
cellent set of categories for classification. Today our basic 
philosophy is no longer that of dualism, but rather a mo- 
nistic pluralism. We recognize an essential unity of pers- 
pective in our outlook upon the world, together with a mul- 
tiplicity of factors working within the unitary system we 
create for our conditional orientation. We have even 
thrown nature and culture into this same unity of perspec- 
tive,” thereby breaking up another (perhaps the strongest) 
intellectual bulwark of the old metaphysical dualism. 

Almost everybody now recognizes that a classification is 
a human invention; that it is not something that was cre- 


1 Some of my teachers after 1900 were still contrasting “spiritualistic” and “ma- 
terialistic” outlooks upon life, intending thereby to contrast voluntaristic and nat- 
uralistic interpretations of behavior. 


2 See L. L. Bernard, “Culture and Environment, II,” Social Forces, Sept., 1930. 
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ated when the universe was made in six days, and that for 
some mysterious reason failed to get into the Bible when 
the rest of creation was being described or accounted for. 
It is pretty clear that classifications are merely human de- 
vices constructed for the purpose of enabling people to look 
phenomena more effectively into perspective from the view- 
point which they themselves occupy.*® A classification of 
culture, therefore, which looked out upon culture phenom- 
ena from the standpoint of the old theological and philo- 
sophic dualism of matter and spirit might very properly 
fall into the dichotomy of material and non-material cul- 
tural objects as here described. But we now look our 
world into perspective from new standpoints. A behavior- 
istic approach has taken the place of the old absolutistic 
and static conception of a fixed relationship in nature. The 
study of the social sciences has been responsible largely 
for this change of viewpoint. We now think in terms of 
adjustment instead of in terms of pigeonholed fixed rela- 
tionships and values. Consequently any classification of 
culture that satisfies the needs of social science today must 
take account of this adjustment process. It must be stated 
in terms both of objects and of behavior with reference to 
those objects, to any objects or situations in fact.‘ 

The newer psychology which conceives of itself as a 
study of behavior in adjustment has recognized this fact. 
The sociologists have also for the most part perceived the 
truth of this principle and are rapidly reconstructing their 
science on the basis of adjustment or behavioristic pers- 
pectives and categories, a few apparently bewildered pro- 
testants in their ranks to the contrary. Anthropology and 


8 See L. L. Bernard, “The Function of Generalization,” The Monist, October, 
1920; also “Scientific Method and Social Progress,” American Journal of Sociology, 
July, 1925. 

4L. L. Bernard, “Schools of Sociology,” S. W. Political and Social Science Quar- 
terly, September, 1930. 
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the other social sciences have not generally progressed so 
far. The institutional economists and the political psy- 
chologists are working in this direction and the culture 
anthropologists—who are becoming sociologists as rapidly 
as they can grasp the concepts with which they must work 
in the field of their new interest—have also come to recog- 
nize in a measure the behavioristic or adaptive function of 
culture. Their weakest point has been with social psychol- 
ogy, which is the sociologists’ behavioristic account of the 
adjustment of individuals to groups. They have not 
learned adequately the new functional terminology. Ac- 
customed to classify facts and materials and to label them 
and file them away in a museum’ rather than to give them 
a functional interpretation in the social adjustment proc- 
ess, the old dualistic classification of material and non- 
material culture appeared to them peculiarly adequate. 
Anything they could stick a label on and file away in a 
case was material culture. Anything that could not be so 
treated, but whose meaning was primarily symbolical and 
of which the material object was merely a carrier, was non- 
material culture. Furthermore, having come into culture 
anthropology by way of archaeology, rather than by way 
of sociology,® they thought of culture as dead. Even to 
this day they speak of non-material culture as the cultural 
heritage, failing to recognize that in such a dynamic age of 
adjustment and readjustment as this, perhaps most of our 
effectively functioning culture is not heritage but a con- 
temporaneous creation which has arisen out of the actively 
functioning adjustment process.’ For this reason the an- 


5 See E. C. Hayes (Ed.), Recent Developments in the Social Sciences, pp. 50-51 
(1927). 

6 Morgan and Tylor were largely exceptions to this statement. In their day so- 
ciology was using anthropological data and anthropology was, in the hands of stu- 
dents of this type, employing the sociological approach. Note also the work of 
Spencer, Letourneau, and Sumner. 


7 See L. L. Bernard, “Culture and Environment, II,” Social Forces, Sept., 1930. 
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thropologists have neglected almost entirely the field of 
cultural behavior.* 


II 


For the reverse of this reason, that is, because the sociol- 
ogist and the social psychologist must take active account 
of this adjustment process and view culture in the process 
of its active creation and behavioristic functioning, I shall 
include cultural behavior in my classification of culture. 
This classification is offered, it should be repeated, with 
due recognition of the fact stated above that a classifica- 
tion is always a verbal device for viewing a field of phe- 
nomena from a particular standpoint or from a system of 
standpoints. It is recognized that the old dualistic classi- 
fication of material and non-material culture may very 
well have sufficed for the anthropologists in an age of meta- 
physical dualism and when their chief function was to 
classify and label archaeological remains for museums. 
But today anthropology aspires to be sociology, and per- 
haps even social psychology, and to function as one of the 
social sciences in describing, and perhaps even in control- 
ling, the adjustment processes of the modern world.’ In 
other words, it has achieved, or is seeking, a new viewpoint 
—a sociological viewpoint—and its old classification of 
culture is incompatible with this new viewpoint. The clas- 
sification here offered and described has been constructed 
with the purpose in mind of describing culture not only as 
a heritage, i.e., from the standpoint of archaeology, but also 
as a living, functioning part of the adjustment process 
which is the chief concern of men today as individuals and 


8.Wissler is a partial exception to this statement. See his 4n Introduction to 
Social Anthropology, pp. 16, 341-2 (1929); also R. B. Dixon, The Building of Cul- 
tures, p. 3 (1928). 


9E. C. Hayes, op. cit., pp. 90-96. 
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of their social sciences which have as their function the de- 
scription of the collective aspects of that adjustment 
process. 

Viewed from this twofold standpoint of product and be- 
havior, the proposed classification may be stated as fol- 
lows :*° 


1. Cultural Objects 

(1) Material objects, including all transformations of nature in- 
to animal-made instruments and mechanisms dependent for 
their functioning upon some force and direction from with- 
out. 
Symbolic cultural objects, of which the chief significance is 
in the symbolism or meaning carried by the material ob- 
jects rather than in the obvious and simple character of the 
objects themselves. 

2. Cultural Behavior 

(1) Overt behavior, comprising the complete learned or trained 
neuro-muscular responses of trained animals and of men 
which function directly or indirectly in adjustment situa- 
tions. 
Symbolic behavior or language response, comprising all of 
those delayed and substitute symbolic responses which con- 
stitute the neuro-psychic technique of adjustment responses, 
occurring subjectively and typically as thought preparatory 
to overt action or objectively as language in communica- 
tion, and in both cases as symbolical or foreshortened and 
preparatory or as substitute and compensatory behavior. 


These categories of culture will, I think, be found to cover 
all types and traits of culture; and the first two categories 
retain sufficient similarity to the old dualistic classifica- 
tion of culture to render them immediately intelligible. 
The significance of the last two categories will be immedi- 
ately clear to anyone who is familiar with recent develop- 
ments in psychology, social psychology, and sociology. 


10 See L. L. Bernard, “Culture and Environment, I,” Social Forces, VIII:331 
(March, 1930). 
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Others, who need less the aid of similarity to the old cul- 
ture classification in order that they may readily grasp 
the significance of the terms of the classification, may pre- 
fer a more genetic arrangement of the categories. It seems 
desirable, therefore, to present the classification in such a 
way as to distinguish immediate and delayed responses to 
the environment in the adjustment process, as follows: 


1. Culture involving relatively immediate response to environment, 
such as is dominant in the higher animals and at lower human 
cultural levels. 

(1) Overt behavior responses of a learned type (overt habits), 

including the trained neuro-muscular responses indicated as 
2, (1) above. Such behavior occurs of course at all culture 
levels, but it is not usually dominant except at the stages 
here indicated. 
Material cultural objects (category 1, (1) above) resulting 
directly from the overt behavior responses in the adjust- 
ment processes indicated above. These material cultural 
objects tend increasingly to be the indirect results of sym- 
bolic behavior or language responses, as the process of in- 
vention rises from the accidental empirical to the projective 
plane? and as the technique of manufacturing also rises in 
a parallel way. 

2. Culture involving relatively delayed or indirect symbolical re- 
sponse to environment, such as is dominant at the higher human 
levels. 

(1) Symbolic behavior or language response, used to extend 

the range and to increase the accuracy of the adjustment, 
even if sometimes at the expense of its rapidity. 
Symbolic cultural objects or carriers of stored meaning 
which constitute a fund of symbolic adjustment patterns, 
both individual and social, growing ever vaster in extent 
and functionally more powerful as devices for social organ- 
ization and control.12 


11 See L. L. Bernard, “Invention and Social Progress,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, July, 1923. 

12 See L. L. Bernard, “Neuro-Psychic Technique,” Psychological Review, No- 
vember, 1923. 
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The present arrangement of the categories of the classifica- 
tion is meant to indicate the increasing complexity of cul- 
ture as it grows in symbolic content, and as the symbolic 
phases of culture come increasingly to dominate the overt 
behavior and material object (tool) aspects of culture. 

It is quite obvious that other arrangements of the cate- 
gories might be made to indicate other viewpoints and pers- 
pectives upon the world of culture and the reader or the 
student may wish to test out the flexibility of the classifi- 
cation by constructing such schematic arrangements. It 
is also obvious that the four general categories presented 
in these classifications need to be greatly subdivided into 
subsidiary classificational terms in order to render them as 
useful as possible in describing and in manipulating the 
cultural environment. This I shall now undertake to do 
briefly. 


Ifl 


The four categories of the classification here offered cor- 
respond collectively to the social or cultural environments 
outlined in an article on the classification of the environ- 
ments published in 1925.** 

1. The present category of material objects corresponds 
closely to the category of physico-social environment in 
the previous classification and includes all types of things 
made by man from inanimate nature, and even from ani- 
mate nature when the process of fashioning or construction 
transforms the materials from the category of living and 
self-integrating and self-directing objects to that of being 
integrated and directed wholly by man. As between the 
more complex machines fashioned by man and the lower 


13 “The Classification of Environments,” American Journal of Sociology, Novem- 
ber, 1925. See also L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psychology, Ch. VI 
(1926). 
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animals and plants bred and trained by him, even this dis- 
tinction becomes less obvious, but it may be assumed to 
persist, especially with respect to integration. It is man 
who plans the tool or the machine and it operates accord- 
ing to his direction. It is not a product of natural growth, 
as is the tree in the forest, but of the highly controlled en- 
vironmental conditioners provided by man. Of course even 
here it will not do to seek to draw lines too closely between 
the environments afforded by nature and those provided 
by man. I have attempted to show elsewhere’ that the 
anthropologists have sought to separate nature and culture 
unreasonably. It seems rather that culture grows out of 
nature and continues always to secure its sustaining nur- 
ture from nature, although ever more indirectly. 

What man makes out of nature and thereby changes in 
character so as to reduce it essentially to the category we 
still call inanimate is a material cultural object. Its dis- 
tinguishing character is that it is something which man has 
made, both as a product of, and in the course of, his ad- 
justment to his environment. It is made by him as an aid 
to further and more effective adjustment to his environ- 
ment. These are the distinguishing characteristics of all 
culture. Culture is something made or transformed by 
man in the process of his adjustment to environment and 
for the purpose of furthering that adjustment. Thus cul- 
ture is always the function of adjustment at some stage of 
human (or animal) history, even if later on it ceases to be 
functional in the adjustment process and becomes merely 
dead technique of survival, as so often is the case. It is 
because culture always has an adjustment origin and sig- 
nificance, past or present, that it must always be looked 
upon from the behavioristic standpoint if it is to be treated 
as data for social science. 


14 See footnote 7 for citation. 
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It is not necessary to attempt a complete and exhaus- 
tive enumeration of all material cultural objects that go to 
make up the physico-social environment.** That would 
require a great deal of space. The function of this article 
is to indicate a new viewpoint in considering the field of 
culture, a viewpoint that is in harmony with modern 
knowledge in the fields of psychology, social psychology, 
and sociology, the disciplines upon which a sound theory 
of culture must rest. Our purpose will therefore be served 
adequately by indicating the more important types of ma- 
terial cultural objects. We should perhaps begin with 
tools, which in their crudest and most primitive forms 
(such as the club and the fist hatchet) must have been 
among the first transformations of nature produced to aid 
man in making the simplest sort of adaptations to his nat- 
ural environment, particularly in securing food more eas- 
ily and adequately and in protecting himself from enemies. 
Weapons of an early date are scarcely to be distinguished 
from tools. Both weapons and tools have had a remark- 
able development since the days of primitive society, but 
their function remains essentially the same. The chief 
differences appear in their form and in the adaptations 
they serve. That is, they are used increasingly to aid man 
in his adjustment to his cultural environment and propor- 
tionately less to aid him directly in his adjustment to his 
natural environment. This is because man has come in- 
creasingly to live in a cultural world, due to the fact that 
he has built up a great load of culture to aid in the adjust- 
ment process, until this culture largely overlies nature and 
separates man in large measure from direct contacts with 
nature.” But culture, if it is not to be parasitical, must 


15 See citation in footnote 13 for special environmental terms employed here and 
subsequently in this paper. 


16 Op. cit., Social Forces, September, 1930. 
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always strike its roots into nature in order to secure ade- 
quate sustenance. 

Utensils early became a part of the cultural equipment 
of man, however crude and slightly removed from nature 
they might be. The shell, the nut case, the hollow or hol- 
lowed stone, the protruding limb or stick used to hang 
things on, the carrying stick, may be both tool and utensil, 
or even weapon. In time utensils became more numerous 
and more varied, and they were consciously shaped for a 
purpose by man. Knives, scrapers, cooking devices, pot- 
tery, baskets, bags, etc. appeared and their successors fi- 
nally developed into the articles of the modern hardware 
and ten cent stores. Clothing and shelter also came in and 
led by insensible degrees to the confections of the modern 
architects and designers. Foods, medicines, perfumes and 
their numerous kindred have gone through an interest- 
ing and sometimes intricate evolution. Furniture advanced 
from the mat to the modern incumbrances of a fashion- 
ably appointed “residence.” Magical devices, from primi- 
tive fetish or amulet to modern altar and altar services, 
grew rapidly in number and in employment. Musical in- 
struments from the tom-tom to the great pipe organs came 
to energize, regiment, soothe, and startle us. There are 
lighting devices also which at present seem to have cul- 
minated in the great advertising display mechanisms de- 
signed to perform the function of wasting both our natural 
power resources and our personal financial resources. 
Communication devices are not far behind at either the 
primitive or modern ends of the stretch of human civiliza- 
tion. Boats, vehicles, roads, bridges, storage devices, towns 
and cities, refuse disposal, money, machines, factories, and 
many other types of material instruments, constructed to 
aid man in making the adjustments necessary to life, com- 
fort, power and prestige, have come into use and have un- 
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dergone countless transformations or adaptations and im- 
provements. 

The world is full of these material and cultural objects. 
The important thing to observe about all of them from a 
behaviorist social science viewpoint—it cannot be too 
much insisted upon—is that they, each and all, originated 
in and as a part of the adjustment process. These things 
were originally entirely, and still are predominately, fash- 
ioned from nature for the purpose of enabling man to con- 
trol nature. They are culture and culture was originally 
and is ultimately a transformation of nature made for 
the purpose of controlling nature.” If culture was orig- 
inally an unconscious, or at least an unpremeditated, prod- 
uct of the process of human adjustment to the natural en- 
vironment, it no longer remains so. It is now a highly 
planned product and instrument and is consciously used 
to improve adjustments. Just as accidental empirical in- 
ventions have eventuated into projective invention,’* so 
has culture become the great human instrument by means 
of which man improves his adjustment to nature and pro- 
duces more culture to serve the same adjustment function. 

2. Overt behavior becomes cultural when it passes from 
the level of unlearned or instinctive response to the plane 
of learned or habitual response. The average anthropol- 
ogist, as was suggested above, gives little attention specifi- 
cally to behavior in his classification of culture. Perhaps 
vaguely he assigns it, along with symbolic culture, to the 
category of non-material culture. But obviously overt be- 
havior is only secondarily symbolical. It is for the most 
part direct and immediate adjustment. It is this phase of 
cultural behavior that creates the earlier material objects, 
and it serves as the intermediate process in the creation 


17 Ibid. 
18 See footnote 11. 
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of such material cultural objects even when they are con- 
ceptualized or created first in the inner behavior or sym- 
bolic language response processes. Instinctive or unlearned 
overt response might possibly create by accident the most 
primitive forms of material cultural objects, such as a 
crude unfashioned club or a stone used as a weight (ham- 
mer) in the hand, but fashioned tools, weapons, and uten- 
sils could be produced only by learned adaptations of the 
instinctive responses. That is, there is a transformation 
of human nature or of human responses at the same time 
that there is a transformation of external nature in the 
creation of the earliest material cultural objects which are 
clearly distinguishable from natural objects. It is a recip- 
rocal process of readjustment, in which both the adjusting 
individual and the natural environment to which adjust- 
ment is being made are simultaneously transformed. The 
new issue on the side of the transformed natural environ- 
ment is a developing culture environment of made mate- 
rial objects. The new issue on the side of the adjusting 
individual is a transformed behavior, new habits of action. 
Thus arises both material culture objects and cultural be- 
havior as reciprocal and complementary aspects of the ad- 
justment process. 

Overt behavior culture therefore begins in the adjusting 
individual. It is coterminous with the field of habit and 
so extends down into the animal world below man. It 
apparently begins even before the “making” of tools, weap- 
ons, and utilities, but probably not before the construction 
of shelters, storage devices, communicating devices, roads, 
etc. It is difficult to be certain with respect to these mat- 
ters because in the present condition of our knowledge of 
the relative provinces of instinct and habit (behavior cul- 
ture among the lower animals it is not always possible to 
say what is “made” as a result of habit adjustment and 
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what is the product of instinctive construction activities. 
Also, there is the further problem as to whether we shall 
class the typical constructions of lower animals, such as 
nests, roadways, food shelters, etc., as culture, even when 
they are the product of instinctive behavior (if they ever 
are) or whether we shall regard them as strictly natural 
objects. 

We must divide cultural overt behavior responses into 
two, perhaps even into three, classes. First and most im- 
portant perhaps are the overt behavior transformations or 
habits produced in the adjusting individual as the result 
of his adaptation and readaptation to his environment. 
The types of habit formation growing out of this process 
of cultural transformation are so numerous that it is im- 
possible to attempt a complete list of them here. It is per- 
haps sufficient to say that the adjusting individual learns 
to make numerous manual, pedal, general skeletal and 
other muscular adaptations to the materials in his envir- 
onment. He learns to wield a club or hammer, to fashion 
tools (all of which processes involve different neuro-mus- 
cular adaptations), he masters the technique of the spear, 
of the bow and arrow, of the blow gun, and of thousands, 
perhaps myriads, of other adaptive and control processes. 
For every adjustment to a new culture product, as well as 
in every new invention of culture objects and processes, 
there must be a new series of neuro-muscular movements, 
which are themselves overt behavior culture. Thus, when 
he makes of fatherhood or motherhood a cultural process, 
when he becomes hunter, farmer, handicraftsman, factory 
worker, or professional man—medicine man, priest, artist, 
chieftain, administrator, teacher, lawyer, journalist, au- 
thor, researcher, etc., etc.—he multiples overt behavior cul- 
tural techniques. In “a civilized society” these techniques 
defy description because of their great number. No en- 
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cyclopaedia attempts to do much more than list them. The 
details of the neuro-muscular processes are too numerous 
and tedious to put in print. For the most part we carry 
them for generation to generation in our muscles and 
transmit them through eye and ears and touch or kinaes- 
thetically, reducing only those most in danger of being lost 
to print, to phonographic records, etc. 

A second class of overt behavior culture is that we pro- 
duce in others. It differs from the class of cultural behav- 
ior just described primarily in our way of looking at it. 
Here we view it from the transmission rather than from 
the reception end. Therefore we call it training instead of 
learning. Domestic animals and men are trained. Of 
course they also learn, else they could not be trained. But 
the cultural process looks different from the standpoint of 
training than it does from that of learning. In both types 
of cases we are obviously dealing with that set of phenom- 
ena which in my 1925 article’® I called the bio-social en- 
vironment. Overt cultural behavior and bio-social envir- 
onment are identical, except that it may not always be con- 
venient to speak of overt cultural behavior in ourselves as 
environment. It may sometimes be expedient to do so, 
however and it is always proper to speak of overt cultural 
behavior or response in other living things as environment. 

Man perhaps began to train his own kind before he do- 
mesticated or trained the lower animals. He subjected 
his children and his fellows to definite social regimes as a 
part of the process of co-adaptive adjustment to environ- 
ment, including the natural environment. He has made 
them labor at various tasks, trained in them skills, sub- 
jected them to rituals, made them members of cults and 
bands, forced upon them a division of labor, made of them 
fighters, performers, hunters, herdsmen, tillers of the soil, 


19 See footnote 13. 
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artisans, tenders of machines. He enslaved men the bet- 
ter to adapt them to skills. He has invented military dis- 
cipline, the wage system, piece work, and paced labor. 
What has he not trained men to do from angling patiently 
for a fish to flag-pole sitting and endurance flying, from 
clubbing a drive of game to subway shoving? The lower 
animals have also come in for their share of training. They 
were tamed, herded, pastured, milked, and finally used as 
beasts of burden and trained as pets and as performers. 
Their neuro-muscular training has often been almost as 
complicated as that of human beings. 

We might possibly include under this second category 
of culture the training and cultivation of plants, although 
the responses of plants are not properly neuro-muscular, 
however analogous their responses may sometimes be. Nor 
is it clear that we can properly speak of habits in plants, 
since they yield more by impact than by stimulus and re- 
sponse.” Yet we do speak of the domestication and culti- 
vation of plants, and it may be proper to include the 
trained behavior of plants under the general category of 
culture as here presented as well as under the categories 
of agriculture and horticulture. The similarities are ap- 
parently greater than the dissimilarities when we compare 
plant culture with animal and even with human culture. 

3. Symbolic behavior or language response is of course 
an outgrowth of the ordinary overt behavior response and 
developed to serve the function of communication. As 
such it began in partial or foreshortened overt responses 
which symbolized the whole act to others who had become 
conditioned to respond to the act as a whole. These par- 
tial or foreshortened acts are usually known as gestures 
when they are performed by the skeletal muscles, or simply 


20 See classification of forms of action in L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to So- 
cial Psychology, p. 34. 
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as “expressions,” of the face or of other parts of the body, 
when they are the result of local muscular innervation. 
Substitute muscular responses, as of the throat muscles and 
vocal cords, are also of very early origin and serve the same 
purpose of communicating to others an attitude or of 
preparation for complete overt behavior. All of these sym- 
bolic responses constitute language, for the purpose of lan- 
guage is to communicate attitude or intention or to recall 
past experience by means of symbols. The limitations to 
expression by partial response or gesture are quite obvious. 
Consequently language development did not get much be- 
yond an emotional content in this direction before the ap- 
pearance of modern vocalization. The vocal substitute 
response had much greater possibilities of developing in- 
tellectual content, and this became the basis of most com- 
munication, especially within groups, until writing was in- 
vented. Writing involves a much more complicated sys- 
tem of substitute neuro-muscular responses, and it has the 
peculiarity that not the muscular symbolism, but the vis- 
ual symbol produced by the overt writing movements, be- 
comes the basis of communication in this form of language. 

This form of culture, the symbolic or language response, 
becomes characteristically inner or neuro-psychic,”* as dis- 
tinguished from overt or neuro-muscular behavior, only 
after the arrival of the vocal, and particularly in the writ- 
ten symbolism, stage. Language response is at first, in the 
gesture and bodily expression stage, primarily overt behav- 
ior. But the partial and substitute responses developed to 
communicate attitude and intention to others serve also to 
give consciousness of our own attitudes to ourselves. It is 
at this point, at which there arises. self-consciousness of 
attitude or “intention” toward others (and ourselves) as 
indicated by our perception of the behavior symbols, that 


21 See footnote 12. 
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the neuro psychic or inner behavior aspect of language re- 
sponse begins to grow out of the overt or neuro-muscular 
language response. Of course these two phases of language 
response are not contradictory, but supplementary. In 
fact they are the subjective and the objective aspects of the 
same unit of behavior. 

The inner or neuro-psychic language response grows 
rapidly at the expense of the visible neuro-muscular lan- 
guage response as vocal symbolization takes the place of 
gesture«symbolization. This was especially the case as 
primitive man learned to “talk to himself,” that is, to 
think silently, instead of talk aloud. Primitive men and 
children, and many modern adults, habitually vocalize all 
their intentions, memories, impressions, and it may truly 
be said of them that they do not know their own thoughts 
until they hear themselves speak them. Of such a person 
we sometimes say, “He speaks before he thinks.” The 
person who thinks before he speaks or acts, that is, who 
employs inner language response, is one who habitually re- 
presses or limits audible vocal expression and employs in- 
stead sub-vocal or highly foreshortened neuro-muscular 
response symbolization. As I write, my throat muscles are 
very tense and my whole body somewhat so. Some people 
“think through their pens,” and others still, mostly teach- 
ers and “table talkers,” do their best thinking before an 
audience, where they are forced to respond logically and 
constructively to the attitudes they perceive in their audi- 
tors. But it is in the silent thinker that the inner language 
response or neuro-psychic technique reaches its highest 
form of expression. The function of such symbolic response 
to situations is easily perceived.” It enables the thinker 
or “silent talker” to work out a complicated or difficult 
plan of procedure much more rapidly and with much less 


22 L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psychology, Ch. X. 
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physical effort than if he were compelled, as is the case 
with lower animals who have their language responses de- 
veloped only in a very rudimentary manner, to try out 
each possible response in neuro-muscular form until he 
found the successful one. It enables the person who has 
such a command of language response to make his trial 
and error adjustments on an inner or symbolic basis in- 
stead of overtly.” 

This development of symbolic behavior or language re- 
sponse, from the overt forms of symbolization to the inner 
or “thought” forms of symbolization, is the greatest cul- 
tural achievement of man. It is a learned process of the 
most complicated sort. It more than any other aspect of 
culture differentiates man, and especially highly civilized 
man, from the lower animals. Yet the anthropologists, 
following their old dualistic metaphysical classification of 
culture, have found no terms in which adequately to de- 
scribe it or to indicate its importance. They have left the 
analysis of language as a form of cultural behavior to the 
social psychologists and the sociologists, while they have 
been content for the most part to deal with the archaeo- 
logical aspects of it, that is, to construct grammars for un- 
suspecting savage peoples and to classify language forms 
and systems. There is perhaps no clearer indictment of 
the antiquated outlook of the anthropologists upon the 
field of culture than that contained in their treatment of 
language. Here, even more than elsewhere, they appear 
to fall short of a behavioristic or functional adjustment 
outlook upon culture.** 

4. Symbolic cultural objects as distinguished from sym- 
bolic behavior originated with the selection of material ob- 


23 [bid. 


24 Sapir (in his Language, 1921, and elsewhere) has shown considerable interest 
in the psychological and sociological aspects of language. 
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jects intended to carry or convey some specific meaning to 
others or to self. These symbolic carriers or objects began 
to be used before writing was invented, even in its crudest 
forms. All sorts of fetishes, talismen, amulets, sacred 
things and places, images, drawings and art objects gener- 
ally had a primary meaning other than that resident in the 
material object itself. They were and are—for they still 
persist in abundance—chiefly significant as carriers of 
meaning, a fact which renders them depositories of sym- 
bols. When writing was introduced symbolic objects or 
carriers became much more numerous and specialized. 
Even the notched stick and the quipe mark a transition in 
which the symbolic depository comes to have significance 
not so much as a general or undifferentiated carrier object 
as because of the specific symbols marked or traced or tied 
in the carrier object. This specialization of the symbolic 
object and differentiation of its carried content or meaning 
is further extended with the use of stones, cave walls, 
steles, tables, monuments, pottery, baked tablets, and the 
like, as bases for the carving or painting or tracing of sig- 
nificant symbols. The further development of writing 
brought into use more plentiful and less permanent reposi- 
tories for the significant symbols as well as new methods 
of tracing them. Wood carvings, parchments, metal tab- 
lets, paper, books, periodicals, libraries mark some steps 
in this process of evolution of symbol carriers ia their more 
complicated forms. 

Here again the anthropologist has been behind the so- 
cial psychologist and the sociologist in interpreting this 
class of cultural objects in terms of their behavior or ad- 
justment significance. He has given more attention to 
classifying, recording and depositing this material than to 
interpreting it functionally. In fact, he has been much less 
interested in objects as symbolic culture carriers than in 
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the objects themselves. He has specialized primarily in 
the culture of material objects and has left to others the 
work of interpreting these objects as culture carriers. Even 
the carried content he has neglected in comparison with 
his use of symbolic or language response materials gath- 
ered directly from the lips of primitive peoples. But in so 
far as he has studied and used the carried or symbolic cul- 
tural content of such objects he has done so mainly from 
the standpoint of interpreting myths, beliefs, and rituals. 
A considerable degree of specialization is of course to be 
expected in any discipline and it is not my intention to 
criticize the anthropologists for not extending their field 
of interests laterally. The purpose of this article is to em- 
phasize the need of a more functional, that is, of a more 
behavioristic, classification and interpretation of culture. 
The relative blindness of anthropologists to certain things 
in their field more clearly perceived by the social psycholo- 
gists and the sociologists is due, I believe, to the antiquated 
and metaphysical character of their classification of cul- 
ture. And this in turn is perhaps the result of the fact that 
the anthropologists are still primarily archaeologists and 
are content with a metaphysics of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century in place of the modern sciences of psychol- 
ogy, social psychology, and sociology which most of them 
still suspect of being too “speculative,” or which they are 
just beginning to learn. 

It will be seen, after a comparison with my 1925 arti- 
cle,** that these last two categories of culture—symbolic 
response and symbolic objects—correspond to the psycho- 
social environment in my classification of cultural environ- 
ments. The analysis of the subcategories pertaining to 
symbolic response and symbolic objects culture might be 
greatly expanded along the lines indicated in this article 


25 See footnote 13. 
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and elsewhere” if there were space. The derivative con- 
trol or institutional environments of course distribute to 
all four categories of culture.” 


26 See Social Forces, March and September, 1930; also “The Interdependence of 
Factors Basic to the Evolution of Culture,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXII: 
177-205 (September, 1926). 


27L. L. Bernard, 4n Introduction to Social Psychology, Ch. VI. 























SOCIAL DISTANCE BETWEEN WELFARE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A Study in Social Interactions 


SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 
University of Oregon 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


SocIAL WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS are activity-units whose 
components possess both a common objective or objectives 
in behalf of the so-called socially less privileged, and a 
mechanism for the realization of these objectives. Since 
certain of the established social institutions tend to inten- 
sify material and non-material differences, the number of 
such activity-units increases. No matter how altruistic- 
ally inclined, each unit of activity is interested primarily 
in maintaining its own existence and only secondarily in 
striving for the consummation of its other purposes. This 
general self-regarding principle, in spite of everything else, 
consciously or unconsciously sets the social welfare organ- 
izations against each other so that competition and conflict 
develop. Hence, organizational I-feeling emerges against 
the we-feeling and contentious strife ensues between the 
two. 

The social welfare activity-units, as independent organ- 
izations, live within an organizational space. The degree 
of interaction, interstimulation and response between these 
activity-units depends upon the dominant attitudes and 
values. By virtue of inevitable contact, each organization 
acquires a definite position, rank or standing within the 
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organizational space. Every social welfare activity-unit 
within a given community become related, directly or in- 
directly, to other activity-units. Hence the degree of in- 
timacy, understanding, and fellow-feeling among them 
may be indicative of the degrees of antagonistic social in- 
teraction among the social welfare organizations. 









II 








ORIGINS OF ANTAGONISTIC INTERACTION AMONG THE 
SOCIAL WELFARE ACTIVITY-UNITS 










As already intimated, social welfare organizations live, 
move, and have their being within the social welfare or- 
ganizational space. They struggle for the preservation of 
their internal structure, the realization of their real or im- 
puted objectives, and desirable status through social ap- 
probation. The organizational social environment assigns 
rank to the existing activity-units and thus creates either 
nearness or distance among social welfare organizations. 

About fifteen years ago Hospital C was well recognized 
because of its excellent services to the community. But a 
new Clinical Foundation was established in the same city, 
and the assignment of high status to it by the rank-accord- 
ing bodies created definite social distance between “C” 
Hospital and the Clinical Foundation. When one of the 
missions was granted membership in the Community 
Chest, the rest of the missions in the city raised objections 
which resulted in disturbing the organizational social re- 
lationships between these missions. A few years ago, “X” 
organization was incorporated in behalf of boys. It be- 
came well recognized by both the governmental agencies 
and the Community Chest, but this recognition created 
antagonism between “X” and the Boy Scouts of America, 
the Y.M.C.A., the Optimists Club, and similar organiza- 
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tions. Thus, one of the origins of organizational social 
hostility and distance may be found in the invasion of 
status through the emergence of a new social agency. 

The second factor leading to the manifestation of antag- 
onistic social interaction among welfare organizations lies 
in the cultural differences between the various groups. The 
culture traits, culture ways, and culture patterns of the 
organizers tend to establish palpable differences between 
organizations. Religious, political, educational, and eco- 
nomic modes of behavior are reflections on culture-ways. 
The Protestant social welfare activity-units feel some near- 
ness among themselves and distance with regard to the 
Jewish and the Roman Catholic activity-units. This feel- 
ing is mutual and reciprocal. Both the Jewish and the 
Roman Catholic elements had been devoting considerable 
attention to the care of their respective young delinquents 
in K. city, while the Protestants had neglected this phase 
of social welfare. Consequently, the latter organized the 
P.W. Association for the care of Protestant boys. The ac- 
tion appeared most salutary at first, but it created distance 
between the two groups. In their enthusiasm, the Prot- 
estants—as a cultural group—decried the Roman Catho- 
lics. “One hundred percentism” came into conflict with 
the fiction of the hyphenated-American culture groups. 
The emergence of social hostility is seen in the fact that 
the representatives of the Catholic culture group protested 
against the activities of the Protestant culture-group. The 
latter, because of the intimidation of readiness for an open 
fight, changed its policies of attack and superficial friendli- 
ness and nearness ensued. 

Again, cultural variations within the same general cul- 
ture-group, seem to be responsible for the origin of ill-feel- 
ing among organizations. Judaism is one, but there is a 
great difference between the German-Jew and the Russian- 
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Jew. Culturally speaking, the former considers the latter 
“lower.” Hence, like oil and water they do not mingle 
but remain distinct. 

Furthermore, each sub-cultural group seeks to protect 
its own interests and develops specific culture-methods for 
their realization. We may take the case of tuberculars in 
K. city. The Russian-Jews, from the cultural point of 
view, are divided among themselves into the “high” and 
the “low,” the native and the foreign-born, the American 
trained and the continental-trained. Each category fol- 
lows its own set of values which is somewhat different 
from that of the rest. Consequently, social welfare activ- 
ity units are organized in behalf of the indigents of the spe- 
cific culture-groups, and these culture distances are re- 
flected in their respective social welfare organizations. A 
representative of the so-termed “high” Russian-Jewish or- 
ganization, referring to the “lower” category, states: “We 
would have nothing to do with them. Their psychology, 
their methods, their views are different from ours.” The 
fact that these will have “nothing to do” with each other 
is declaratory of wide organizational social distance, and 
this distance is grounded in culture-variation. 

The third origin of social distance among social welfare 
agencies lies in the functions which the various bodies per- 
form. Each social welfare activity-unit is inclined to think 
of its function as the most important.* Those engaged in 
family welfare work assume ascendancy over those func- 
tioning in behalf of the orphans; organizations devoted to 
the cure of tuberculars tend to underestimate the value of 
those concerned with the orthopaedic cases, and vice versa. 
One representative refers to the activities of a mission and 
says: “Why, that is waste of time and money. We make 


1 This has reference to Vertical Social Distance which will not be treated in this 
paper. 
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men out of these delinquent boys.” Another states: “It is 
rank imbecility to spend so much money and energy on 
those men who have one foot already in the grave. Our or- 
ganization, by attending to the needs of these children, is 
increasing the assets of society.’” 

It is evident that dissimilarity in functions causes dis- 
tance among social welfare agencies, but the same is true 
for similarity in function. Seven missions operate in K.N. 
city with the avowed purpose of “saving the souls of the 
lost.” Their function is the same, and the methods em- 
ployed are similar in general principles, yet the social dis- 
tance between them is expressed in such terms as the fol- 
lowing: “That place is a curse”; “His joint should not be 
allowed to run”; “They do most destructive work, we do 
constructive work” ; “It is a shame for the city authorities 
to support that kind of a place” ; “The S. Mission is a para- 
site”; “We won’t have anything to do with C. Mission,” 
etc. In this case the origin of distance goes back to simi- 
larity in function. 

A fourth condition for the origin of social distance 
among the social welfare organizations lies in the organi- 
zational milieu. Social structure in general is constantly 
changing and thus causing the emergence of new activity- 
units for the discharge of certain duties. The intrusion of 
a new social agency disturbs the existing balance in the 
field of social welfare. Every recognition given to a new- 
comer is taken as a loss of prestige by the older organiza- 
tions. Furthermore, the financial maintenance of the ad- 
ditional organization is considered a drain from the re- 
sources of the established ones. The competitions and 
conflicts, antagonisms and hostilities which ensue among 
welfare organizations reveal intense degrees of social an- 
tagonism. Unless counteracted by other considerations, 


2 An Executive of a Children’s Home, Document 4. 
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the gap between the marginal organizations and the in- 
truding activity-units widens. A Clinical Foundation for 
crippled children strenuously resisted the appearance of a 
new organization in its field, claiming that their Founda- 
tion “can take care of all cases in A. city”; that “there is 
no necessity for duplication of work which is undertaken 
by us”; and that, “you cannot tell whether the organizers 
of the new clinical centre are men of integrity and respon- 
sibility.” 

Thus some of the conditions for the origin of social an- 
tagonism and distance among social welfare organizations 
appear to reside in: (1) the invasion of status; (2) cultural 
variations; (3) similarity and dissimilarity of functions; 
and (4) disturbance in the balance of the organizational 
milieu. 


III 


SOME FACTORS WHICH TEND TO INTENSIFY 
SOCIAL ANTAGONISMS 


The presence, absence, and the degrees of intimacy, un- 
derstanding, and fellow-feeling among social welfare ac- 
tivity-units are controlled by factors in the organization 
itself as well as by those external to it. Some of the internal 
conditions which accentuate social distance seem to be as 
follows : 

First of all, the structure of the organization is signifi- 
cant. Structure depends upon personnel. If the Board 
of Directors, the Superintendent, the manager, and the 
workers do not function harmoniously, if their values, pur- 
poses, and attitudes clash with each other, the organization 
fails to function properly. Consequently, internal strife 
attracts the attention of the outside organizations which 


3 Executive Director, Document 7. 
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will not accord high status unless “the house is put in or- 
der.” The Board members of “X” organization were di- 
vided into two opposing camps because of the existing 
system of accounting. One group insisted upon rigid 
auditing while the other was willing to leave everything to 
the leader’s discretion and integrity. This internal split 
alienated the organization from surrounding status-accord- 
ing bodies. When fellow-feeling was absent among the 
board members how could intimacy be expected with 
other organizations? Similarly, in a certain Jewish organ- 
ization, internal conflict arose between the president of the 
board and the executive secretary with reference to the 
personnel. The situation was so “intolerable” that a So- 
cial Service Commission refused to endorse the organiza- 
tion. A complete exodus of the personnel among the work- 
ers further widened the distance between the organization 
and the Federation of Jewish Agencies.‘ The board of 
directors of a certain Protestant organization is recruited 
from two incompatible occupational groups: business and 
professional. The internal conflict has gone far enough to 
create distance between the organization on one side, the 
Community Chest, the State Social Service Department, 
and the Federation of Churches of Christ on the other. 
The contention for domination by the business group over 
the proposed programs of the professional group is respon- 
sible for social distance in this situation. 

The character of the leader and the organizer seems to 
be supreme in the intensification of social distance. A 
boys’ organization had been enjoying intimate relation- 
ship with other organizations for some years, but certain 
alleged charges of immorality against the leader changed 
the whole organizational milieu against his organization.° 


4 Case No. 17. 
5 Case No. 24. 
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Some went to such extremes that they refused to consider 
the organization bona fide as long as the leader remained 
associated with it. Here an internal condition intensified 
the organizational distance and antagonism. 

Allusions were made above to the relationship of the 
old and the new. As a rule the former carries a heavy 
load of traditions, whereas the latter is comparatively free. 
The traditionally established organization manifests in- 
flexibility and rigidity in conduct. It is like the extreme 
philistine, working for the maintenance of the status quo, 
glorifying itself in the achievement of the past, and seeking 
the perpetuation of the present in the future. Changing 
social conditions fail to introduce corresponding modifica- 
tions in the purposes and the methods of the organization. 
It is the effect of age-long organizational habituation to 
specific modes of culture and methods of practice which 
are handed down from generation to generation as the tra- 
ditional ways of behavior of the organization. 

Referring to a Catholic organization which is about 
three hundred years old, the representative of a social wel- 
fare activity-unit expresses the fact of social distance as 
follows: “Their activities are based upon historic tradi- 
tions. There has been no improvement in their methods 
for centuries. If St. S. had lived at the present, I am sure 
he would have changed the system, but these men decline 
to introduce professional standards in their scheme of re- 
lief.”° Another executive states: “They do not as yet be- 
lieve in modern methods of charity. To be sure, they are 
old-fashioned, and they stick to archaic practices.”” Such 
charges speak of social gaps because of the weight of tradi- 
tions in an organization. 

As against the traditional fixity and rigidity, instability 
on the part of organizations also create hostile reactions. 


6 Document 19. 
7 Document 20. 
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Organizational bohemianism borders upon opportunism. 
Those social welfare activity-units which change their ob- 
jectives and methods too frequently, open a wide gap be- 
tween themselves and other agencies. Undependability, un- 
reliability, insecurity are the main causes. Organization 
“Z” and its leader were characterized by another organiza- 
tion within the same field as “misguided imitators.”* This 
tendency to imitate is not synonymous with nearness, but 
on the contrary signifies constant change. Consequently, 
the surrounding organizations developed the feeling of dis- 
tance and overt hostility. 

Furthermore, some methods which may be employed by 
an organization for the consummation of its own ends tend 
to foster distance. Some of the objectionable procedures 
are over-advertisement, falsifications and misrepresenta- 
tions, dilation of facts, intrusion into the field of another 
organization from the point of view of service, hoodwink- 
ing the public, political intercession, etc. One of the or- 
ganizations in T city aroused the ire of other activity-units 
engaged in the same field of service when it declared that 
“35,000 men have been sent back to their homes.” The 
same organization is accused of gaining status when “by 
calling on women and children they appeal to the senti- 
ments of the public,” or when “they capitalize the name of 
stranded women and the children unborn and get away 
with it.”® The dilation of facts appears in the publication 
of the number of people present at the meetings, the meals 
served, those professing salvation, and the extent of mem- 
bership. Other organizations familiar with the actual con- 
ditions resent such false presentations, and hence social an- 
tagonism develops. 


8 E.B.D. Letter, July 12, 1927. Document 63. 


9 A.G., Document 25. 
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Thus, the structure of the organization, the character of 
the organizer, and the methods employed by an organiza- 
tion for the fulfilment of its ends are internal factors which 
intensify social distance between itself and other organi- 
zations within the same social environment. 

The external factors which tend to foster organizational 
distance are too numerous to be considered in detail. We 
may group them tentatively in the following categories: 
(1) Socially disapproved practices indulged in by an or- 
ganization; (2) low professional standards; (3) cultural 
differences ; (4) economic success; (5) undue popularity ; 
(6) social expediency ; and (7) lack of knowledge of facts 
and hearsay statements. 

An individual, referring to the activities of a mission, 
says, “The place is filthy, sickly, lousy, infested with un- 
speakable forms of illnesses which are kept secret from the 
rest of the world. It is a menace to public health.” An- 
other states that “men go there for sexual purposes. We 
have had cases of that sort.” A third adds: “The idea that 
‘everything is free’ is most contemptible from the social 
point of view.”** An official says: “The mission is making 
this city a dumping ground for bums; we don’t want to 
make this place a breeding resort for vags and criminals.” 
A representative of a committee in a meeting shouts: “It 
is a crying shame to have such things going on in the com- 
munity,”** and another officer calls it “a disgrace to the 
Chest to allow such a place to exist.”** Expressions like 
these are too numerous to catalogue, but they indicate dis- 
tance which has developed because the organization in 
question is doing what appears to be socially disapproved. 


10 Confidential Report of a Community Chest; Document 1. 
11 F.L., Interview. Document 29. 

12C.P.E.D., Interview. Document 21. 

183 Confidential Report; Document 2. 

14 Jbid. 
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That low professional standards foster social alienation 
and hostility is seen in the following statements. “No in- 
telligent work is and can be conducted there”; “it is an 
obstacle for the realization of a scientific program in behalf 
of the homeless men” ;*° there is complete absence of rec- 
ords; “no case records are kept”; “the organization is 
composed of laymen with very strong religious enthusi- 
asm”; “they do very poor social work”;** “the Chest 
agencies are supposed to be professional, these people are 
not; as the Chairman of X committee, I recommended 
their exclusion from the Chest because of their low stand- 
ards in social work” ;** “they are not doing really profes- 
sional work” ;® “no additional allotment will be paid until 
the permit from the County Public Welfare Department 
is secured.”*° 

Differences in culture also create distance among social 
welfare organizations. “I am sorry to say this but there 
is a group of priests who are opposed to our work... 
These priests come from wealthy parishes. The wealthy 
people, therefore, don’t help our salvage department as 
they should.”** “The wealthy folks will not demean them- 
selves by visiting the poor.” “We solicit only among our 
own people; we never appeal to the public at large.”*? “Our 
solicitations are only among the Christian Scientists,” 
states a lawyer Board member of a newly organized Sal- 
vage Bureau. The executive of a Jewish organization as- 
serts: “We, the Russian Jews of the lower class, have to 


15 M.J.W.F., Confidential Report. Document 204. 

16 M., Interview. Document 213. 

17 W., Document 1. 

18 D.W., Document 28. 

19 Major B., Document 22. 

20 Letter from Community Chest to an organization; Document 264. 
21 E.P., Manager of Salvage Department of S. Society; Document 220. 
22 President of Catholic Welfare Organization; Document 255. 
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look after ourselves, that’s why we confine our activities 
to the Boyle Heights district.” “We have no German-Jews 
in our erganization; we could not get along with them if 
we had any,” says another. Thus cultural differences, 
whether they are religious or economic have created dis- 
tance among social welfare organizations. 

The economic success of one organization in a given 
community, while others lag in that respect, intensifies so- 
cial distance. When a Clinical Foundation became finan- 
cially stabilized, the existing hospitals in N city looked at 
it askance. With regard to the success of a mission we 
hear: “I know this much that the crooked people get by 
rather easily in this world.”** “I am quite confident,” said 
the executive of another mission, “that we could do con- 
structive work if we had that money” ;** “He makes money 
full and plenty”; “he tried to freeze me out; he is too self- 
ish; . . . most of the money he gets is from the club 
women and the Masons.”*° “When their representative re- 
turned from Chicago with $15,000.00, our head got dizzy,” 
says a Jewish representative. The news that a new Ortho- 
paedic Centre was taking away a considerable amount of 
money from J city aroused the ire of the Clinical Founda- 
tion. 

Undue popularity given to one organization while others 
are ignored widens the gap between them. “They get all 
the publicity through the Chest posters and cash in later 

: on; no one mentions our name; it is as if we were dead,” 
complains the representative of an agency interested in the 
protection of dumb animals. “The N. Mission through 
C’s influence gets those feature articles and pictures in the 
daily T. We don’t have that kind of luck.” An officer of a 


23 W.P., Document 233. 
24C.H., Minutes of Social Service Department, Document 4. 
25 A.G., Document 238. 
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small organization bemoans: “Why, the T.B. association 
has the pull with the editors of many papers and they get 
free publicity. We can’t afford such things.” “This place 
is run by faith; I don’t crave publicity, but the other day 
a man came and I took him around the place. Yesterday 
I saw this long write-up in the paper. I didn’t ask for it, 
but I know Brother Y. of the N. Mission will think I am 
competing with him; he will be sore at me when he reads 
it.” “Why, most of that stuff that people swallow in the 
newspapers about X is bunk. I can’t see how he gets away 
with it.””’ “I hate that man,” says a leader of a Christian 
organization, “for the publicity he is giving his organiza- 
tion; he is not telling the truth.”*" 

Social expediency also tends to intensify social distance 
among social welfare organizations. “He is a Mason and 
if you don’t endorse his organization all the Masons will 
be against your department.” “As a Catholic organization 
S. is tolerated in the Community Chest; if my recom- 
mendations were carried on, S. would have lost member- 
ship in the Chest, but then, the Catholics would not sup- 
port the Chest.” “The Chest authorities are not strong 
enough yet to oust N. organization as a fund-participating 
agency.” “He had too many politically influential men 
behind his organization. It would be rash to say anything 
against them.” A Chest representative confesses: “We 
support the Y. because it is expedient.” These and similar 
expressions indicate distance and more than potential hos- 
tility. Toleration is formal nearness, and the more an or- 
ganization retains its position because of social expediency, 
the greater is the reluctance on the part of other organiza- 
tions to acquiesce. 


26 H., Executive of a Boys’ Organization, Document 269. 
27 W.P., Document 281. 
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Finally, lack of knowledge of the facts involved in a 
given situation and hearsay statements are responsible 
for the development of social distance and antagonism 
among social welfare activity-units. The charges ad- 
vanced against the character of the leader of X organiza- 
tion were not fully aired. The Rotarians and the Opti- 
mists, the Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Boy Scouts of America and the Y.M.C.A. were 
unfamiliar with the facts, but the less they knew about X 
the greater appeared their hostility. Some of those who 
endeavored to ascertain the truth changed their attitudes 
and developed nearness, but ignorance of the facts alien- 
ated many. Very few organizations knew anything about 
the S. Society. As a matter of fact, the executive of an or- 
ganization was under the impression that S. was an Epis- 
copalian activity-unit whereas it is Roman Catholic. But 
this meagerness of knowledge accentuated his distance as 
appears in the following: “I am not hostile to the Society ; 
I am not speaking in the spirit of jealousy, but somehow 
or other I see no reason why they should get any money 
from the Community Chest.”?* 

The factors presented above contribute their share to the 
increase of misunderstanding and to the diminution of in- 
timacy among social welfare organizations.”® 


28 Major B., This representative’s organization is a Chest member and receives 
funds for the discharge of functions similar to those engaged in by the S. Organi- 
zation. Document 346. 


29 This discussion will be concluded in the next issue of Socrotocy anp SoctaL 
Researcu under the title of “Social Nearness Among Welfare Organizations.” 














THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE IN THE TEACHING 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


THOMAS C. McCORMICK 
East Central Oklahoma Teachers College 


SocroLocy is ambitious to become increasingly a pure 
science with status among the older established sciences. 
As far as it succeeds in realizing this intention, we may as- 
sume that research workers in sociology will be governed 
by the scientific attitude as their ideal, and that sociology 
will more and more become, like other pure sciences, mere- 
ly a specialized body of related and tested knowledge." 

There is, of course, a difference between doing research 
in a pure science and in teaching it. The research worker 
is concerned with discovering facts. The teacher formu- 
lates and presents to the public what the research worker 
has found. It is, therefore, of interest to ask: Should the 
strictly objective and factual attitude of the research work- 
er in sociology also be the attitude of the teacher of 
sociology? 

The answer to such a question appears to be a matter 
of choosing between points of view growing out of values, 
and so at best will be a carefully considered opinion rather 
than a demonstrated fact.* Accordingly, the present paper 
attempts merely one point of view, and to apply it to the 
problem of teaching sociology. The results are offered 


1 See Lundberg, Social Research, Chap. 1; Odum, “The ‘Scientific Human’ in 
Social Research,” Social Forces, 7 (3) March, 1929:350-362; Bowden, “Are Social 
Studies Sciences?” Social Forces, 7 (3) March, 1929:367-378; Kinder, “Scientific 
Method in Social Psychology,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 24 (1) 
April-June, 1929:63-73. 


2 For an elaboration of this point, see Burtt, Principles and Problems of Right 
Thinking, Part IV. 
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only as an exhibit of opinion, together with the most con- 
scious values and considerations on which it is based. 

In the last analysis, we feel, the only attitude that the 
research worker can take in place of the impartial and ob- 
jective attitude of science is the partial and subjective at- 
titude of the “cultist” or propagandist.* If this is true, the 
same alternative is presented to the teacher of science. But 
the attitude of the propagandist is the exact opposite of 
that of the scientist. The propagandist strives to win peo- 
ple to his way of thinking; the scientist tries to be impar- 
tial. The scientist would be open-minded; the propagan- 
dist is intolerant of differences. The propagandist looks 
at only one side of a question; the scientist examines all 
sides.* It seems that the principle of consistency effectively 
prohibits a teacher of science from adopting an attitude the 
antithesis of that inherent in the body of knowledge that 
he is employed to impart. As soon as the teacher becomes 
a propagandist, science in his hands becomes propaganda, 
or the anathema of science. Similarly, the teacher of sci- 
ence cannot set out to convert people to his opinions with- 
out becoming an evangelist. He cannot exempt himself 
on the grounds that what he teaches is superior to other 
points of view, because every enthusiast can make the 
same claim. The teacher thus puts science on a level with 
other special interests, and the whole situation degenerates 
into a debate over personal preferences. 

A special difficulty to an objective attitude arises in the 
teaching of sociology, however, because its ideas often con- 


, 3 W. S. Taylor, “Science and Cult,” Psychological Review, 37 (2) March, 1930: 
66-168. 


4W. F. Ogburn, “Obstacles to the Development of a Scientific Sociology,” Social 
Forces 8 (3) March, 1930: 347-450; Ogburn, “Bias, Psychoanalysis, and the Sub- 
jective in Relation to the Social Sciences,” Pubs. Amer. Sociological Society, 
Vol. 17, 1922; Lundberg, Social Research, Chap. Il; Dunlap, Social Psychology, 
pp. 247-248; R. Dodge, “Psychology of Propaganda,” Religious Education, 1920:XV, 
p. 241 ff.; E. K. Strong, “The Control of Propaganda as a Psychological Problem,” 
Scientific Monthly, 1922:XV, pp. 235 ff. 
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flict with the cherished beliefs (mores) of the students.® 
The teacher of sociology, in common with the teacher of 
biology and some other sciences, finds himself in a some- 
what confusing situation. He is strongly tempted by the 
presence of opposition to take the biased attitude of a re- 
former. If he resists this, he still finds himself drawn to- 
ward the use of “policy” or “tact” in his teaching in order 
to avoid the prejudices of his students. But the very idea 
of “policy” seems to carry him over into propaganda meth- 
ods. This is the problem to which this paper wishes to call 
particular attention. 

If the general position taken is sound, any method of 
teaching that meets the requirements of the scientific spirit 
must be a method that obtains an impartial consideration 
of the facts. Therefore, any “policy” that is required to 
avoid prejudice for or against the facts seems not only 
justified but essential to teaching in the scientific spirit. 
The teacher of sociology in many colleges is apparently 
compelled, consciously or unconsciously, to adopt a “pol- 
icy” which, in practice, largely consists (1) in connecting 
the new concepts with certain favorable attitudes in his 
students ; and (2) in presenting the subject-matter so that 
its conflict with old beliefs is not noticed until after it is 
well understood. In relating the ideas of sociology to the 
students’ established attitudes, the appeal can consistently 
be only to those values that are part of the scientific spirit 
itself. Such values are “truth” or accuracy, fair play or 
impartiality, freedom or tolerance, efficiency or social con- 
trol. Out of these attitudes, which will be found already 
implanted in most students, and by skillfully controlled 
mental experiences (“crises”), the teacher may perhaps 
develop a scientific spirit toward social problems. To 


5 See article by E. A. Ross in Sociology and Social Research, March-April, 1930. 


6 The problem of attitude formation, however, is not a simple one. See E. Faris, 
“The Concept of Social Attitudes,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 1925:1X. 
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avoid premature conflicts between the new ideas of sociol- 
ogy and the old ideas which the students have absorbed 
from their culture, many teachers simply apply their re- 
marks first to primitive or foreign cultures. Then, after 
the point is appreciated, the illustration is extended to in- 
clude the students’ own culture, and the students are left 
to work out the conflict with their former ideas in the light 
of their new information. If they decide against the so- 
ciological position after fully understanding it, the scien- 
tific spirit requires that the teacher shall accept this as the 
students’ privilege. But such a result indicates that the 
scientific demonstration is imperfect, or that the students 
are still prejudiced; and in either case the teacher or the 
research worker is challenged to renewed effort. 

Another aspect of the problem is whether the teacher of 
sociology should present all facts without reserve, or with- 
hold those that disagree most seriously with the beliefs 
of their particular public. As far as the writer’s acquain- 
tance goes, the prevailing attitude among teachers is to 
avoid arousing popular prejudices. The sociologist, they 
say, should know better than anyone else the folly of of- 
fending the mores of the people! Their method is to pro- 
ceed gradually from the less to the more “sacred” topics, 
to progress only as fast and as far as the public will go 
without offense. They gauge how much they can do by 
experimenting as discreetly as their special situation seems 
to demand. This practice is evidently in line with the theo- 
retical position taken in this paper, that no scientific facts 
should be taught until they can get a fair hearing. The 
teacher of science indeed aims ultimately to teach all of 
the facts; but scientific facts cannot be taught, any more 
than they can be discovered, in the presence of strong emo- 
tional bias. To the extent that new ideas cause mental 
conflicts, more or less emotional stress and strain are in- 
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evitable for the learners. But such emotions should influ- 
ence as little as possible the acceptance or rejection of the 
scientific concepts. Any bias against the concepts must be 
counteracted by impulses of fair play and critical com- 
parison resident in the scientific attitude. As here con- 
ceived, the scientific spirit itself requires that the teacher 
prepare the minds of his public for a relatively unbiased 
consideration of particular facts before he presents them. 
And, further, proof of teaching in the scientific spirit is the 
absence of emotional resentment during the learning and 
weighing process. To withhold the teaching of certain 
facts which are known to be offensive to the public until 
such times as they will not be offensive, therefore, appears 
as a mark of scientific teaching, rather than as a sign of 
weakness and compromise. 

If it is suggestive of propaganda methods to attempt to 
establish an attitude of impartiality in considering socio- 
logical facts, this use of propaganda may perhaps be de- 
fended on the grounds that it is intended to eliminate prop- 
aganda! However, it would appear that as long as the 
teacher does his utmost to see that his ideas get a fair hear- 
ing, no less and no more, his attitude and behavior are 
sharply enough distinguished from those of the propagan- 
dist. Nevertheless, the situation evidently calls for good 
judgment and unusual sincerity of scientific purpose. 
Perfect results, i.e., absolutely impartial comparison by 
students of sociological facts with others, will, of course, 
seldom or never be attained even by the most skillful 
teacher. In spite of all that can be done, some students 
will continue somewhat hostile to the new ideas, while 
others will become biased in favor of them. There are 
also obvious limitations to the teacher’s own objectivity, 
as well as to his time and energy. Here, as elsewhere in 
real life, we can only set up an ideal and approach it as 
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nearly and consistently as practicable. It should be no- 
ticed that the position of the teacher in this respect is little 
worse than that of the research worker; since probably no 
scientist ever realizes a perfectly detached attitude toward 
his work." 

It may appear from this discussion that we have been 
governed by deference for the scientific spirit more than by 
concern for the welfare of the students. This is because 
we regard their welfare as best served by simply letting 
them know the facts about society, and developing in them 
an attitude of considering the facts objectively in forming 
their own conclusions. This, again, is in the scientific 
spirit, as opposed to propaganda and reform methods of 
education. 

From the point of view here offered, the teacher of so- 
ciology can deserve to be ranked as coordinate with the 
scientific research worker only if he persistently strives to 
maintain in himself and his students the impartial atti- 
tude of pure science.*® 


7W. D. Wallis, “Some Phases of the Psychology of Prejudice,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 24 (4): Jan. Mar., 1930:418-429. 


8 This paper has dealt only with sociology as a pure science. Social problems 
courses lie in the field of applied science, and properly draw on sociology no more 
than on a number of other sciences. But we would want them also taught in the 
objective spirit, and think they should consist only of accurate descriptions of the 
problems regarded as most important by the public, of the various “remedies” pro- 
posed, and of the results obtained, without expression by the teachers of approval 
or disapproval of the values involved. 





SPECIALIZATION IN OCCUPATIONS 
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“Hoe PAINTING! Isn’t that an unusual occupation?” 
asked the bank teller of the young man who was filling in 
the occupational line of the new account card. 

“Yes sir, 1 am the only man at the factory who can run 
that new hole painting machine.” 

Not entirely certain whether the man was joking or 
drunk, the teller reached for the finger print kit to make a 
check on the signature. The clear eyes, steady nerves, and 
trim grooming of the boyish client made the teller continue 
the inquiry. 

“How many holes can you paint in a day?” 

“We sell our dominoes by the gross. I run the machine 
half time and go to school the rest of the day, but when the 
Christmas trade rush is on | put in extra hours.” 

The incident led a research worker to list the unusual 
occupations that were found on the depositors’ cards with 
which she was working in the largest savings bank in the 
United States. Among the unusual ways of earning money 
and making a living appeared many which were both rare 
and unique, such as, carillon player (chimes), eye setter 
(in dolls’ heads), dandelion picker, cork screwer, lion 
tamer, bull fighter, hedgetrimmer, checker player, coffin 
designer, prisoner, door knob polisher, cross word puzzle 
editor, liquor taster, grave liner, smell man, stopper (in 
women’s hose), grave marker, and flea trainer. 


1 Bowery Savings Bank, New York City, New York. 
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To the person not accustomed to the rapidly changing 
nomenclature of the trade world, it is difficult to recognize 
some of the terms now in use. The cobbler is no longer a 
cobbler but a shoe rebuilder, a barber is a hand tailor of 
hair, the colored woman bootblack gives her occupation as 
psychologist because she is taking one hour a week in psy- 
chology at the night school. The butcher is now a meat 
salesman, the cook in the road house is a studio artist and 
a salad designer, the wash woman has become the lingerie 
attendant, while the colored woman who cleans the house 
is a boudoir specialist, the bootlegger is the interior deco- 
rator and the undertaker has become the mortuary spe- 
cialist. 

Not only in the trade circles are the occupational terms 
changing, the professional classes are also rapidly finding 
new terms to express various types and classifications of 
work at different levels as was shown by a college president 
listing his occupation as that of college president and pub- 
licist. While a prominent preacher is recorded as clergy- 
man, student pastor, supply pastor, chautauqua lecturer, 
author and member of the Board of Regents of a college; 
a doctor is a surgeon, surgeon-in-chief in a hospital, a uni- 
versity lecturer, author, research worker and a member of 
the board of the associated charities. An artist is a painter, 
lecturer, exhibitor, author, and critic. A well-known arch- 
itect is a contractor, sculptor, painter, writer, and critic, 
but adds, “Now I devote my time exclusively to ecclesias- 
tical architecture and decoration.” Another interesting 
combination is the work of the man who states that he is a 
Sanitarian, surgeon, lecturer on preventive medicine and 
hygiene, professor in a university, director of a antitoxin 
and vaccine laboratory, author, and research worker. 

The school teacher of the little red school house, who 
did his own janitor work and did not even have a P.T.A. 
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to enliven his dreams, thirty years ago, now has successors 
who range from specialist in the teaching staff of prenatal 
clinic work for the unborn, the nursery school, the kinder- 
garten and on up through college to the candidate for the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. One university has in all its 
clinics and colleges pupils and students enrolled from the 
unborn up to 58 years of age and boasts teachers of many 
levels and ranks for almost all of the fifty-eight years. 

Once the rural teacher, or even primary teacher, dreamed 
of the upward promotion in rank to principal of the high 
school or even president of the university. Today the kin- 
dergarten teacher has no such prospects. The advance 
must be in her own delimited field of kindergarten work. 
Even in the university, promotions no longer come within 
the administration, but in the field of endeavor. The his- 
tory teacher now looks for promotions in the field of his- 
tory, rather than to the presidency of the institution. In 
rare cases where he does rise, he really changes his profes- 
sion to administrator and is no longer a teacher. 

In many other fields the levels are as sharp and distinct. 
A nurse was once a nurse; today the nursing field has 
many special levels. A check of the list of nurses from one 
bank’s files ranges from “Orthodontist Nurse” to “Nurse 
Specialist in Photomicrography.” We reach for a diction- 
ary while our concept of “nurse” changes from the bedside 
nurse with a thermometer in hand to a wider range of hu- 
man activities, all included in the promotion of the allevi- 
ation of human suffering. 

In the fields where long specific training is required, the 
change from one profession to another or even from one 
level of a profession to another level within the same pro- 
fession grows increasingly difficult and a peculiar paradox 
from the individual who wishes to change, for all around 
him is great unstability within the occupations, but in his 
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own narrow delimited field the stability is so pronounced 
that a readjustment is almost impossible. The doctor can- 
not become a lawyer without long years of preparation 
and frequently even the doctor who has become a special- 
ist in one field cannot change to another field in his own 
profession. The surgeon can seldom switch to psychiatry. 
Where no training but special gifts or aptitude play large 
parts in the advancement, the shifts are more frequently 
made and the newsboy can still become a millionaire 
through the motion picture industry, while the peasant girl 
can pass from calico to satin in a fortnight through a bath- 
ing beauty contest. 

The most surprising discovery revealed through the 
study of occupations was that the highest frequency of de- 
positors occurred in the very vocation where the research 
workers least expected to find it. Even repeated recheck- 
ing could not change the answer: out of five thousand de- 
positors the number listed under homemaker was nine 
hundred and seventy-nine, which was the greatest number 
under any one given occupation,—in spite of the fact that 
three hundred and nineteen distinct occupations were listed 
in one group of 2,500 depositors while the second group of 
2,500 depositors listed, two hundred and forty-one occu- 
pations. 

With the amazing number came a still more unbeliev- 
able finding, for not only did homemakers rang high in 
the occupational distribution of the depositors, but they 
also ranked high in the financial distribution. There the 
largest number under any one occupation who held ac- 
counts of $5,000 or more were again listed under the home- 
maker column. The levels in homemaking exist rather in 
material levels than in rank, for the woman living in an 
underground sod dugout on a wind-swept Western prairie 
has as truly the rank of wife and mother as has the queen 
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in the strongest kingdom on earth. The world’s largest 
occupation is still that of homemaker, although the activ- 
ities within the home are changing from the type of colon- 
ial homework where all economics were home economics 
and everything used by the family except salt was produced 
at home, to the family which now has a single home ac- 
tivity, that of manipulating a patent can opener. 

For parents and educataors the study of changing occu- 
pations holds paramount interest because we are living in 
a complex rapidly changing world and the students of to- 
day must be trained for adjustment, if they wish to enter 
the fields of unstable occupations. However, if they 
plan to enter a highly specialized field they must be trained 
to face continuity and stability. Therefore, parents and 
educators ask, “What kind of an adult do we wish to pro- 
duce?” The ultimate objective must be kept in mind, for 
the most convenient type for the present may be the least 
desirable for the future. Occupations show both stability 
and unstability in their adjustments to the needs of a 
changing restless evolving world, and training to be ade- 
quate must have the elements that stimulate adaptability 
and also the elements that foster stability. 














THE RELATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
TO OUTDOOR RELIEF 


T. EARL SULLENGER 
Professor of Sociology, University of Omaha 


ReiEF is no longer an individual matter, nor can it be 
successfully administered purely for the purpose of purging 
the individual’s soul. Its administration is a community 
problem, and if rightly administered it becomes a means of 
preventing many social ills which have a tendency to be 
closely associated with poverty and dependency. Social 
work should center its attention upon the building of con- 
structive self-respect in the recipient, and thus help the in- 
dividual to attain status as a member of society. Juvenile 
delinquency is not often considered a direct product of 
poverty or low economic status, but in many cases such 
conditions provide a “culture” for the maturation of crim- 
inal tendencies. On the other hand, poverty and low stand- 
ards of living are frequently found in the criminal and ig- 
norant classes. This is why some of the modern writers 
assert that poverty and ignorance are indirect causes of de- 
linquency. These conditions are closely associated with 
delinquency, but it is difficult to say to what extent they 
are causative factors. However, our findings in this study 
show a surprising relationship. 

With the above hypothesis in mind we selected 500 cases 
of delinquency from 1145 cases in Omaha and analyzed 
them. Three hundred and eighteen of them were boys and 
182 girls. After checking the names of the parents with the 
files of the Social Service Exchange, we found that 225 cases 
or families, or 45 per cent, were registered for having received 
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some kind of aid from public and private relief agencies. 
In Columbia, Mo.,' we found that 23, or 46 per cent, of 
the white families and five or 26 per cent, of the Negro 
families who furnished delinquents were aided by the Pub- 
lic Welfare Society in some material way. This means that 
28 of a total of 69 cases, or 40.5 per cent, checked with the 
files of the Public Welfare Society, were registered for hav- 
ing received aid. Summarizing, we found that in Omaha 
45 per cent of the 500 families furnished delinquent chil- 
dren to the court during the period of six years, and 40.5 
per cent of 69 families in Columbia were registered on the 
records of public and private outdoor relief agencies some- 
time near or just preceding the behavior difficulties. 

If we probe into conditions in these families and search 
for factors which might have a bearing on the behavior of 
the children, we do so unscientifically, as tangible data are 
few. No doubt in many of these cases mere shiftlessness 
on the part of the parents has much to do in laying the 
foundation for improper habit formation. In the 225 cases 
in Omaha it was the opinion of social workers that 46 per 
cent of the fathers were afflicted with some chronic disease. 
Poor and untidy housekeeping on the part of the mothers 
was reported in about 25 per cent of the families. 

Desires’ are powerful forces in the social life of every 
child. This is especially true for children of the poor, as 
their desires are not so easily satisfied. They become sup- 
pressed, and thus the danger of misconduct arises. It is 
not uncommon to find children of the poor not only crav- 
ing for the luxuries of other children with whom they come 
in contact, but devising means whereby some of them may 
be obtained. Petty thefts to secure the luxury of a picture 
show or of a ball game were found to be very common. 


1 From an unpublished manuscript by the author. 
2 The term “desires” is used here according to W. I. Thomas’ definitions. 
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Temptations to theft of various kinds become obvious. 
Poverty means under-nourishment and poor physical 
health, which, in turn, means low mental resistance to 
temptations. The physical health of 105 of the 225 fam- 
ilies was obtained and graded according to poor, fair, and 
good, as follows: 


Taste I 


PHYSICAL HEALTH OF 105 FAMILIES IN OMAHA, 1922-27 








Conditions Total Per cent 
Poor 40 38. 
Fair 45 42.9 
Good 20 19.0 
ToTALs 105 100.0 


This table shows that 81 per cent of these families which 
furnished delinquents and also received aid from public 
agencies were below the normal conditions of physical 
health. In visiting in the homes, we clearly discerned that 
under-nourishment was one of the chief factors. 

Although information on general employment was avail- 
able in more than half of the 225 cases, only in 110 cases 
were the statements on occupations of the fathers specific 
enough to classify according to definite types. The classi- 
fication according to skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
was used. The classification is based on the length of time 
necessary to learn a job, and on general education neces- 
sary for it. Unskilled jobs are those requiring slight edu- 
cation, and can be learned in a week’s time. Semi-skilled 
occupations call for either some education or experience or 
both, and are learned in periods varying from a month to 
a year. Skilled occupations include the usual trades and 
require at least three years to learn. 
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Taste II 


TYPE OF JOB HELD BY THE FATHERS OF 110 DELINQUENTS 
IN OMAHA, 1922-1927 


Occupation of all 
Male Population 


Total Per cent over 24 years of 
Age? 
Total Number of Cases 110 100.0 100.0 
Skilled: 
ES 1 
SE l 
ES it ae See 2 7.3 75 
IID casio sieht ecinnsncnienoumil 3 
0 ee 1 
Semi-skilled: 
Se eee l 
Pool hall operator___----- 1 
CS SS 2 7.3 36.6 
EE Se ae 1 
Auto mechanic helper__--- 1 
Compéatet ...25...-~~---. 2 
Unskilled: 
a ae 86 
eS ee l 
SINE cerccnsantvisinetiimmmentvniian 1 
i 1 85.4 55.9 
ea: 2 
RE 2 
a l 


3 The occupations of the male population in Omaha over 24 years of age were 
distributed as follows according to the U.S. Census of 1920: skilled, 7.5 per cent, 
semi-skilled, 36.6 per cent, the unskilled, 55.9 per cent. The unskilled of the de- 
linquent was 30 per cent greater than the average population, while the opposite 
was true with the semi-skilled groups. 
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This table tabulates the different jobs held under the 
three classifications. It shows that eight, or 7.3 per cent 
of the fathers of delinquents were skilled workers, and the 
same number and per cent for the semi-skilled group. As 
one would expect, the greatest number fell under the un- 
skilled classification. Ninety-four, or 85.4 per cent, fell 
under the unskilled classification. Compared with these 
we see that from the study of the occupations of the fathers 
of 71 delinquents in Columbia, Mo.,* four, or 5.6 per cent, 
were classified as skilled, 25, or 35.2 per cent, as semi- 
skilled, and 42, or 59.2 per cent, as unskilled. 


Taste III 


TYPE OF SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES REGISTERED ON 225 
FAMILIES IN OMAHA 


Number 

Type Registration Per cent 
Total 829 100.0 
Material Relief 267 37.2 
Medical: 

CI wcaunecnsebienl 282 

DEE ncnenccnmainnen 131 

IRI cc sncitieccenctientensialiiidion 32 

Hospital (Exclusive 

of chemical ~......-. 4 449 54.1 

Child Guidance ~--------- 76 9.2 
Employment ............. 26 3.2 
RROCORIONEE ccnccinncisanisee 11 1.3 


The loss of the father by death, desertion, separation or 
divorce means not only a broken home with all the social 
dangers that accompany it, but in most cases the economic 
support of the family. This is the primary cause of much 
dependency. Of the 1,145 cases of delinquents studied in 


4 Unpublished manuscript by the author. 
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Omaha, 25.1 per cent had been denied the guidance and 
support of a father during a large portion of their lives. 
Breckinridge and Abbott® conclude from their study of de- 
linquency and the home in Chicago that the loss of the 
father is more serious than the loss of the mother, for rea- 
sons which we have mentioned. The loss of the father is 
serious to both sexes; Shidler says, “When a boy loses his 
mother, he does not encounter the great economic pressure 
as in the case where he loses his father. The father is able 
to provide for the motherless boy, while at the death of the 
father, either the boy or his mother make the living. Con- 
sequently, as far as the economic factor affects the boy’s 
conduct we expect more fatherless boys than motherless 
boys to become delinquent.” 

Outdoor relief properly administered meets the above 
situation and thus prevents much delinquency among the 
lower economic classes. Relief as given to the 225 cases 
registered with the agencies, is often dangerous to the so- 
cial morale of the recipient, as very little, if any, construc- 
tive preventive work can accompany it. We are not ques- 
tioning its economic and social value for the time being, 
but more emphasis should be placed on constructive char- 
acter building and upon the prevention of anti-social be- 
havior. 

Since we found such close correlation of juvenile delin- 
quency with dependency and poverty, we conclude that 
organized social work is not meeting the need or situation. 
Is modern social work losing its personal touch and power 
to build constructively, or does a family which once begins 
to deteriorate economically become socially maladjusted 
in other ways? 


5 Delinquent Child and the Home, Russell Sage Foundation (1921). 


6 “Family Disintegration and the Delinquent Boy in the U.S.,” Amer. Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. VIII, pp. 709-73. 
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We have no scientific way as yet to answer these ques- 
tions. But let us take an illustration of consecutive ma- 
terial relief-giving which has a close bearing upon the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. We have reference to 
mothers’ pensions. This aid comes to the rescue of the 
mother who has lost the support of her husband through 
death, separation, divorce, desertion, or physical or mental 
incapacity, so that he cannot support her and the children. 
The mothers of 25.1 per cent of the delinquent children in 
Omaha who lost their fathers were trying to do both their 
work as caretaker and the father’s work as wage earner. 
This fact accounts partially for the high rate of dependency 
among the delinquent families. In connection with this 
situation we have made a careful study’ of 356 families 
that were recipients of mothers’ pensions during the period 
of the juvenile delinquency study to determine, as far as 
possible, the relations between mothers’ pensions and ju- 
venile delinquency. These families included 862 children 
of juvenile court jurisdiction. The environmental and es- 
pecially the economic conditions under which these 862 
children lived were similar to those of the 225 delinquent 
children whose parents received aid from some social serv- 
ice agency. Comparison of the map showing the location 
of these families in Omaha, with the delinquency map, 
shows that they live in the same communities. In the pen- 
sioned families the mothers are not permitted to work 
away from their homes unless the court is satisfied that 
the children will be properly cared for in their absence. 
Of the 356 mothers 154, or 43 per cent, were permitted to 
work away from home part of the time. Their average 
weekly wage was $10.65. The court attempts to grant 
pensions which will be adequate to obtain the things abso- 
lutely necessary for normal living. The pensions are paid 
regularly, and the mothers receiving them are under the 
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constant and careful supervision of the juvenile court of- 
ficials who administer the funds in Nebraska. As a result 
of this type of systematic relief given to needy families, we 
found that only 32, or 3.7 per cent, of the 862 children of 
these 356 mothers had been delinquent at any time. This 
is only .6 per cent greater than the average (3.1 per cent) 
of delinquency in the entire juvenile population of Omaha. 
When we realize that 25.1 per cent of the juvenile delin- 
quents in Omaha lived under similar parental and envir- 
onmental conditions as these 862 children, we can readily 
conclude that this kind of constructive work is really worth 
while as a preventive of juvenile delinquency.° 

There is a great need for prolonged contacts of social 
agencies with maladjusted families. To meet this, we must 
have more social agencies doing preventive work, espe- 
cially in the field of outdoor relief, more trained workers 
and more resources for the task. “Before tragedy, comes 
wisdom; after tragedy, sympathy. We now apply the 
sympathy, but we continue to wait for the tragedy, even 
though we have full knowledge that it is likely to occur.” 

We conclude that juvenile delinquency is associated 
with poverty and dependency ; that such conditions are con- 
ducive to behavior problems ; and that proper constructive 
relief given to alleviate this condition and build morale is 
a great force in preventing juvenile delinquency. 


7 See Sullenger, “Recipients of Mothers Pensions,” School and Society, Vol. 29, 
No. 744, March 30, 1929. 


8 “Mothers’ Pensions as a Preventive of Truancy and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, VII:802. “If the granting of 
pensions is doing nothing else, it is preventing juvenile delinquency in the families 
in which they have been granted. In Cook County, Illinois, a careful study of 100 
families whose mothers were receiving pensions was made. It was found that eight 
children in these were either truant or delinquent. All but one of these were de- 
linquent before the pension was granted. Relief is not only being given by the 
pension but character is being built.” 


9 Kelso, The Science of Public Welfare, p. 382. 
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“CULTURED” WILD MEN 


L. FOSTER WOOD 
Rochester, New York 


A TRAVELER in a “heathen” land, when asked to give an 
account of the manners and morals of the people seen on 
his journey, said, “Manners none, morals atrocious.” This 
is about the idea that the average American would have 
of an African tribesman, so I want to present something 
on the other side, not denying that some African customs 
are far from civilized, but asserting at any rate that there 
is a fine development of courtesy among Africans in their 
native haunts. 

The part of Africa with which I am dealing is the mid- 
dle Congo area near the equator, though I am sure that 
what I found among those people could be matched far 
and wide in Africa. First, let me share with you some of 
my memories of Mankoto, a natural gentleman, son of a 
chief of the Baboma tribe, and himself now a chief reign- 
ing in his village of Nzabobaa. He was a good specimen 
of the fine-grained type of African; friendly but not ob- 
trusive, with a “savoir faire” and a finesse of personal de- 
meanor. One might have thought that his courtesy had 
been picked up in some fine French environment, but such 
was not the case. It had been learned at his father’s court 
and in his father’s village, and that was enough. 

Several times I was entertained by him, and [I still look 
back at his thoughtfulness with appreciation. In the pub- 
lic welcome from the villagers, in the personal greeting, 
and in all that he did in looking after my needs, there was 
nothing lacking. Knowing that white men are fastidious 
about having their meat fresh in that torrid land, he sent 
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his men out into the hunting grounds to catch an antelope 
alive, when he heard that I was soon to arrive at his vil- 
lage, and this he presented to me with much satisfaction. 

One day we were following the footpath together, trav- 
elling in the territory of his tribe, when we came to a spot 
that awakened memories of a vivid scene from his early 
boyhood. We were passing through an open plain, not far 
from the edge of the forest, when he told me that he had 
been captured at that spot by hostile warriors. In a time 
of warfare between his father and another chief Mankoto 
and his younger brother, both of them little lads, hap- 
pened to be following a company of warriors when the en- 
emy attacked the company suddenly, and his father’s 
forces were routed. The warriors ran away, but the boys, 
though unarmed, stood their ground and would not run 
away. The enemies of their father came upon them and 
captured them, but instead of treating them harshly, com- 
mended them as brave lads because they had not run away. 

Mankoto was always a genial comrade of the day’s 
march, and an unusually interesting figure beside the 
camp-fire at night. Though he would not be easy to equal 
for courtesy and fine bearing in his tribe, yet I can say that 
I have known many other Africans who were not too far 
behind him in these qualities, and in fact, that a deep 
strain of courtesy runs through African life as I know it. 

When a white man comes to an African village, he is 
treated as a visiting chief would be treated. The chief or 
headman of the village receives him as a guest, assigning 
him a suitable place to pitch his tent, and helping him to 
supply provisions for himself and his party. The chief 
himself will almost invariably give the white man a present 
of food, usually one or more chickens, a kid, or a goat, 
possibly with vegetables and fruit besides. In addition he 
directs the villagers to sell the visitors such other things as 
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they may require. The white man receives the present 
brought by the chief, with courtesy, if he is well advised, 
and in return gives a present to his host upon his departure 
from the village. The white man’s parting present need 
not be of great value, though it ought to be at least a fair 
equivalent of the present received. 

In one of my earliest African journeys I made the mis- 
take of treating this custom of offering gifts, as if it were 
merely an item of business. I was spending the night in 
a community made up of two villages only a few minutes’ 
walk from each other, ruled over by two brothers, each one 
being jealous of his prestige. The first headman came to 
me with a chicken shortly after my arrival, which I re- 
ceived with thanks. A few minutes later headman number 
two came to me from the other village, bringing a chicken, 
and this one I refused. Having one I saw no sense in ac- 
quiring another. When the old man pressed his gift upon 
me rather urgently, I still refused, saying that one chicken 
was all that I wanted. He went away angry because he 
felt that he had suffered a slight in the presence of the peo- 
ple over whom he ruled. What had seemed to me to be 
primarily a question of the business of securing a suitable 
but not superfluous food supply, was to him primarily an 
occasion for the exchange of courtesies. Only later did I 
see that my refusal to take his chicken had been a distinct 
discourtesy from his point of view. 

Perhaps it was in part the slowness of white men to mas- 
ter the fine points of Congo etiquette that led Malanga, a 
proud but kindly man living beside the Congo River, to 
give his grandson, Mokwala, a few words of counsel when 
the latter was going to work for a white man. “Now, Mo- 
kwala,” he said, “you are going to work for this white man, 
and it is well, for you can learn from him many useful 
things, but remember this, that though the white man is 
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clever in making things, he does not understand the finer 
things of life.” That was a case of turning the tables on 
white conceit with a vengeance, but it was an absolutely 
sincere expression of Malanga’s impression of white men. 
It was not in any sense meant for white ears. 

Courtesy is a part of the verbal and gestured ritual of 
good will. Observance of its forms is an implicit promise 
that you will conduct yourself as a person of good will. 
The person who observes the forms of politeness is one 
who wishes to be on a footing of friendliness, while the per- 
son who violates them lays himself open to the suspicion 
that he may be hostile. 

I noticed that even little faults of courtesy disturbed 
the Congo people. “Why does he not greet us fittingly?” 
they asked, referring to a white man who had not yet mas- 
tered the forms of greeting. Greetings among these people 
are a matter of give and take, and this white man left out 
a little point at the receiving end, all unintentionally. The 
people of whom I am writing in this incident were of the 
Bobangi tribe. To illustrate their forms of greeting, let 
us take two tribesmen and let them go through their morn- 
ing greeting. We will call them Ngwani and Ngenza. As 
a matter of fact these names represent two of my Bobangi 
friends. Naturally I give the English equivalents of the 
Bobangi expressions which they would use. Ngwani be- 
gins the greeting, and it runs as follows: 


Ngwani: “Omwa.” (You are up.) 

Ngenza: “E (pronounced like “e” in “yes” though prolonged) 
Omwa na yo.” (Yes. You are also up.) 

Newani: “E.” (Yes.) 

Now this last “yes” is logical enough, and to the Bobangi neces- 
sary, but the white man in question habitually left it off, so the na- 
tives said, “He does not receive our greetings.” He left the thing 
hanging in the air unfinished. The same greeting may be made a 
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little more formal by having each address the other by name. 
that case it would go like this: 

Ngwani: “Ngenza!” 

Ngenza: “Yes.” 

Ngwani: “You are up.” 
* Ngenza: “Yes.” 

Ngenza: “Ngwani!” 

Ngwani: “Yes.” 

Ngenza: “You are also up.” 

Ngwani: “Yes.” 


If the fact that each of these friends is up seems too ob- 
vious to require such elaborate mention, let us realize that 
it sounds more natural in Bobangi than it does in English, 
and let us compare it with the meaninglessness of some of 
our forms of greeting. When we say, “How do you do?” 
we would be quite surprised if the other should begin to 
tell us how he really does. | 

For the various times of day and the many sorts of situ- 
ations there are varying forms of politeness; also for the 
various degrees of social distance and the different sations 
in life. The child greets his parents with courtesy, and 
his grandparents with more, but so also do these persons 
greet the child. Friends greet friends, and the passing 
stranger is not ignored. 

Let me put into English a number of their forms of greet- 
ing used under various circumstances. When one person 
is stationary in any given place, and another is approach- 
ing, the first will say, “You have come,” and the other will 
reply, “Yes. You are there,” to which the first answers, 
“Yes,” thus completing the greeting. When two persons 
meet on the path one will say, “You have come,” and the 
other will say, “Yes. You also have come.” The first, 
of course, completes it by saying “Yes.” If a person is at 
home, and another is passing by, the first will say, “You 
have come,” or “You are passing,” or “That is you,” and 
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the other will say, “Yes. You are at home,” or “You are 
there,” or “You are sitting there,” or “You are working,” 
(in case he really is working). The final “Yes,” is never 
left out. For two well disposed people to meet and not to 
greet one another is hardly thinkable. 

The good-night greeting is “Tomorrow,” the inference 
being that the two will meet, or that they hope to meet, on 
the morrow. This seems a little more delicate in its cour- 
tesy even than our fine “good nights.” Any of the greet- 
ings given may be made formal, as in the case of the morn- 
ing greeting already given, by putting in the names of the 
persons greeting one another. There are good journey 
greetings, and their replies: “Go in peace,” or “in prosper- 
ity,” and “Remain in peace,” or “Remain in prosperity.” 
The person starting on a journey to a place where there 
are mutual friends will be charged with various greetings 
from those who remain behind to those whom he is to see. 
“Greet so-and-so for me,” they will say. 

The importance of courtesy is revealed in the breach as 
well as in the observance. An old friend, whose name was 
Buku, a man in his seventies or above, who had been a 
great fighter in his younger days, told me that a person 
had to be very careful in those earlier times, how he treated 
his peers. If good feeling was ruffled, there would be a 
quarrel: one would say to another, “Who are you?” And 
the other would say, “You ask who I am: I will show you 
who I am.” Then they would assemble their warriors on 
both sides and a fight would be on . 

One of the most picturesque forms of greeting is that 
which is addressed to a chief or head-man. In the Bobangi 
language it is called the “Losako.” This “Losako” is really 
a response in the form of a proverb either composed by the 
individual, or taken from the common store in possession 
of the tribe. A man always uses the same “Losako” which 
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comes to be associated very particularly with him. The 
person of lesser standing approaches the chief and says, 
“Losako, chief,” or “Losako, father,” and the chief prompt- 
ly utters his “Losako” proverb. One such response is “A 
parent helps his child”; another, “The person who runs 
away after the first thing he sees will miss the good things 
that come later.” Another was personal with a man who 
had at one time been laughed at by his peers. He chose 
the “Losako,” “Let them laugh,” which he used until his 
death. 

Having lived for six years in very close contact with 
Congo tribesmen, I do not hesitate to say that they do not 
differ from us essentially in the appreciation of courtesy, 
unless perhaps one would say that they are just a bit more 
given to it than we are, and a little less likely to assume, 
in case people are careless, that no discourtesy was really 
meant. It hardly seems necessary to say any more to 
make it clear that relationships among Congo people are 
on essentially the same social basis as among white peoples. 














GOLF GALLERIES AS SOCIAL GROUPS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


A GOLF GALLERY is an unusual type of social group. It 
is neither a crowd, an assembly, or a public, and yet at 
times it manifests characteristics of all three. It is not 
even like its first cousin, a tennis gallery where the people 
are seated and grow excited at critical moments, for in a 
golf gallery nearly all are standing, sometimes several 
thousands, and have become perfectly silent at the crucial 
seconds.* 

The golf gallery is sometimes more remarkable than the 
game itself. A gallery of two thousand or three thousand 
persons is not uncommon while estimates have placed the 
gallery following Bobby Jones in a final match game of a 
national tournament as high as 12,000. Increased means 
of communication have aroused interest in the golf stars, 
and increased transportation facilities have enabled thou- 
sands to come together to watch a game between two in- 
ternationally known players. Moreover, the golf gallery is 
a colorful spectacle with its rainbow shades of wearing ap- 
parel and general good but not hilarious or rowdyish tone. 
A golf gallery is especially spectacular when it is strung 
out on both sides of a fairway leading up to and encircling 
a green. Up into this humanly surrounded, bottle-like 
enclosure the difficult approach shots must be made. A 
humorous touch is added when a too-anxious observer 
leans over too far and is hit on the shoulder or head by an 


1It is significant that of the hundreds of articles that have been written on 
golf, one looks in vain for a discussion of the golf gallery. Most of the articles deal 
with the players and the intricacies of the game. 
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approach shot, which usually and fortunately bounces back 
upon the course and saves the player an extra stroke. 
Then, the gallery closes in around the green while the 
players bravely crowd their way forward, take their stances, 
the objects of attention of hundreds or thousands of ad- 
miring eyes.” 


I 


1. Despite its resemblance to an assembly and a public, 
the golf gallery has certain crowd characteristics. Many 
persons are milling around, trying to better their position 
to see a difficult putt. Between plays on different greens 
there is a rushing and occasionally a stampeding to ob- 
tain a vantage point of observation at the next green. It 
is necessary to hold the crowd back by ropes, although 
there is rarely any rushing of the ropes. In the closing 
match of a national tournament even the lone play- 
ers must sometimes push their way through the crowd in 
order to make the next stroke. A golf gallery manifests 
a certain irresponsibility ; it does not take the game over- 
seriously. Moreover, now and then a newcomer will rush 
up and crudely ask: “Who’s playing?” or thoughtlessly and 
rudely dash across the player’s line of vision and discon- 
cert the player. Someone will boldly step out and click a 
kodak at a player trying to make a difficult stroke. An 
open-air abandon gives license to behave crowd-like.* 

2. A golf gallery is not always a crowd; it is more often 
an assembly. Perhaps its most distinguishable mark is 
the hush which falls over the hundreds or thousands of its 
members when crucial plays are being made on the greens. 


2 The golf gallery always includes both men and women, the great and near- 
great in gala attire, and celebrities in plain clothes, almost incognito. 


_ % Some galleryites carry field glasses and can be seen standing statue-like, observ- 
ing the players from afar. One young lady is recently reported to have used a 
periscope in order to avoid the crowded front ranks of the gallery. 
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It is the hush of eventide, or even the hush of a funeral, 
but for different reasons of course. No one stirs. No one 
seems to breathe. Necks remain craned. Everything hangs 
on the slight quiet swing of a wrist. A small cup and a 
smaller ball several feet or yards away complete the set- 
ting. The wrist swings silently amidst the surrounding si- 
lence, and hundreds or thousands of eyes follow the rolling, 
curving ball over the smooth, rolling surface. Will it go 
in? If it does, a spontaneous but restrained round of ap- 
plause breaks forth followed by subdued expressions of 
praise. If it does not, then expressions of disappointment 
accompany the general let-up in attention. The players 
themselves generally make no response but move quickly 
on to the next play. Even between crucial plays on the 
greens the gallery speaks softly. There is no loud talking; 
even whispering is muffled. Decorum usually prevails, 
and dignity reigns. Remarks are limited to a few asso- 
ciates ; there is nothing distracting except for an occasional 
“fore.” As in any audience, there are persons who are 
evidently present more to attract attention to themselves 
than to watch the game. There is a quiet flare for conspic- 
uousness manfested by a few, which gives them notoriety 
rather than increased status. 

Patience is an accompaniment. Each player is allowed 
ample time to size up the ground, to ask for suggestions 
from his caddy, to get the feel of the stroke that he wishes 
to make. The gallery would not think of hurrying a sports- 
manlike player, much less of harassing him. Many in the 
gallery are happy to have the players take plenty of time; 
many are present for the purpose of improving their own 
game. They study the techniques of certain players in mi- 
nute detail. 


4 Except the so-called colorful players who are usually the most popular but not 
always the best. 
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The only time that a golf gallery slips from its assembly 
role is when a player is evidently unsportsmanlike. An 
outstanding illustration of crowd disapproval occurred in 
the national amateur tournament at Pebble Beach in 1929, 
when the gallery persistently “razzed” a nationally known 
player whose actions it may have misjudged. It objected 
to his unsportsmanlike starting up the fairway after his 
ball, but before his opponent had taken his stroke, to his 
failure once to concede his opponent a twelve-inch putt, 
to the fact that he stood over his opponent’s ball on the 
green with a sneer on his face, and to the interminably 
long time he took in sizing up how he would play his own 
ball. In consequence, the gallery turned into a crowd and 
groaned when he made a good stroke and applauded when 
his ball went into a trap. The gallery became more un- 
sportsmanlike than the player was alleged to have been, 
and lost respectability. Newspaper writers condemned its 
behavior, pointing out how it had apparently condemned 
the player in question unjustly and how if its condemna- 
tion was well placed, it was not justified in playing an un- 
sportsmanlike role. After the condemned player lost his 
final match the gallery evidently recanted, for it applauded 
him vigorously ; he was complimented for his fine playing. 
When he was defeated and no longer a threat the gallery 
came back to his support. The gallery likes sportsman- 
ship and grows excited only when its idols fail to measure 
up to expectations in their treatment of one another. 

After the players have holed out and started to move off 
the green, the gallery drops into quiet discussions of the 
strokes that have just been made, and of the ability of the 
respective players. There are no heated arguments, no fist 
fights, no high pitched voices. Poise prevails. 

The golf gallery is composed for the most part of persons 
of manners, means, prominence, travel. No rowdies or 
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ruffians such as frequent baseball crowds are in evidence; 
the police are rarely if ever needed. Persons of leisure 
abound. Few if any children are present. The “lower 
classes” would consider a golf game a waste of time. Those 
who are present usually know something about the game 
from experience, but golfing knowledge is limited largely 
to the professional and leisure classes who take pride in 
conducting themselves seemly. 

There is no hawking of wares, no “hot dog” stands, no 
concessions ; even provisions for lunch are not conducted 
by commercial competitors. Since golf tournaments are 
generally played on private golf links, the reserve of the 
private golf club is maintained. The restraint of the well 
mannered is generally evident. 

3. The golf gallery is also a number of publics. It is 
composed of admirers of stars. Persons who follow the 
game regularly and who read the newspaper accounts of 
tournaments are accustomed to “gallery” certain players 
and to show little interest in other players, except in the 
closing matches of a tournament. 

A golf gallery is composed of strangers from far and near. 
Despite the large galleries that follow certain players, 
small galleries may be seen at the same time who are keep- 
ing pace with favorites. Every golf gallery is composed of 
at least two publics: those who are “pulling for” one play- 
er and those who are silently rooting for the other player 
(in a twosome). The amount of “pulling for” each player 
is never known; it is one of the most difficult social forces 
to measure. Rarely is there so much social energy being 
expended in silence. 

The golf gallery is partly composed of newspaper made 
publics. Persons read the newspaper accounts of golf 
players and tournaments, grow interested, attend match 


plays, read the newspaper descriptions play by play, hole 
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by hole, of what they have seen, and thus grow into publics 
built around individual golfers. Certain golfers, such as 
Bobby Jones, Walter Hagen, or Horton Smith, as Glenna 
Collett, or Helen Hicks receive so much newspaper public- 
ity that the readers feel that they know these celebrities 
without ever having seen them. When they attend a tour- 
nament they do not have to be told who certain of the best- 
known players are; they recognize these golfers from the 
descriptions they have read, and from the pictures they 
have seen in newspapers and magazines. 

The year 1930 saw the radio definitely take up golf. 
Radio publics of golf fans listened in to the hole-by-hole 
announcements of a national tournament taking place a 
thousand or several thousand miles away. While further 
skill is needed in golf broadcasting, golf publics are already 
greatly indebted to the “wings of the air.” 


II 


In conclusion, it may be said that a golf gallery is the 
expression of the devotees of a special recreation pattern. 
It is a coming together of persons having the same special 
culture trait. It is composed of persons for the most part 
who are intensely interested in the same difficult art—that 
of hitting a small ball accurately under a variety of difficult 
conditions, and who want to see how the best performers 
execute their strokes. 

Since golf is played in small units of two, three, or four 
persons, rather than by large numbers, since the players 
cover long distances by walking, since it is essentially a 
quiet game, it avoids or checks many crowd phenomena. 
It is an individualistic rather than a socializing game. Ev- 
ery person plays for and by himself. He is not forced to 
win by “knocking out”; by bowling over, or by “putting 
out” an opponent as in certain other games. Each is on his 
own skillful merits pure and simple. 
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The golf gallery is not a cross section of society. It in- 
cludes few of the skilled and none of the unskilled workers. 
It is not even representative of the professions, but of two 
or three professions plus certain members of the leisure 
classes. It selects specific persons drawn together by a 
complicated outdoor sport requiring considerable time and 
some leisure to play. 

The golf gallery has a large influence over the players. 
The gallery is so close to the players that the latter have 
to steel themselves against its quiet but powerful influence. 
“There is scarcely a twitching nerve they cannot see, not a 
stifled groan they cannot hear.” In consequence of the 
gallery’s presence the player tends to hide his emotions 
and hence becomes somewhat colorless. The colorful 
player, the one that the gallery likes, shows his feelings, 
but to give way to feelings is disastrous to playing golf. 
To be even slightly responsive to the golf gallery is to take 
one’s mind from the game itself, but golf does not permit 
of divided attention, hence most players are unresponsive, 
but not wholly unaware.® Since golf requires undivided 
attention, a chasm exists between the player and his gal- 
lery, even though the gallery hovers closely about the 
player. The golf gallery thus cuts across many social 
groups and develops certain characteristics peculiar to 
itself. 


5 Bernard Darwin, “The Golfer’s Emotion,” Atlantic Monthly, 141:799. 

6 Says I. S. Flavin, a golf professional, in a letter to the writer: “It is very dis- 
tracting to the player to have the gallery too close at his heels. Most players look 
at the ball with the left eye, which causes them to turn the head to the right . As 
a result the too-near spectators are brought into the field of vision and are sources 
of distraction. Walter Hagan in several matches has asked the gallery fans to 
move back so as not to be in his field of vision. Bobby Jones has been forced to 
make similar requests.” 

Miss Helen Lawson, a nationally known player, reports that a small gallery is 
likely to be disturbing, because each person stands out individually; a large gallery 
blends into one indefinite person and constitutes a tremendous stimulus. The golf 
gallery situation is like the public speaking situation, for it is easier to speak before 
an audience of several hundred persons or more, blended into one, than before a 
dozen individuals, who because of their fewness, tend to stand out separately and to 
be distracting to the speaker. 





Book Notes 


PIONEERING ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS. By Granam Tay or. 
University of Chicago Press, 1930, pp. xii+-457. 

The greatness of Graham Taylor grows upon the reader as he 
proceeds through this autobiography. Not the least of Dr. Taylor’s 
services to the world is the preservation of these memoirs. They re- 
veal a public-spirited man whose life has been so interwoven with 
helpful deeds to his urban neighbors and with a constructive public 
service that it is difficult to separate this man’s personality from hu- 
man society. 

Dr. Taylor sums up his remarkable career by referring to his 
“outleading from an individualistic educational and religious training 
to a more altruistic point of view for thought and action; from a 
somewhat self-conscious intellectual and spiritual development to a 
more social, civic, and community consciousness; from more or less 
of a class feeling to identification with the mass life in its democratic 
expression, from a sheltered childhood in the best home that parental 
love and ability could provide to manhood’s struggles for a more 
neighborly community and a more homelike world, where each of 
all the children of men may share more of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” 

Outstanding is Dr. Taylor’s sense of social justice and parallel 
participation in human improvement. Next is his marvelous sense 
of humor. When people were ready to fly at each others’ throats 
he saw the ridiculous, when they were disheartened, he pointed 
out the silver lining; where others were wrapped up in their own en- 
terprises he was engaged in social pioneering. His autobiography is 
an excellent source book for the study of labor problems, charity 
work, racial questions, social politics, social settlements. The seer 
of Chicago Commons, now approaching four score years in age, re- 
mains youthful and bouyant, a blessing to all who know him. 


E. S. B. 
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POPULATION PROBLEMS. By Warren S. Tuompson. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1930, pp. xi+-462. 

It is indeed fortunate for those interested in the quantity and 
quality of world population that Dr. Thompson has undertaken to 
summarize the whole question in this new book of his, lending to it 
the authoritative manner of the specialist. With a marked clarity, 
the author presents in his introduction a summary of the reasons 
for the ever-widening modern interest in this subject. These are, the 
increase in world population, a definite belief in the ability to control 
this increase, the developing economic rivalry between nations, the 
decline in birth and death rates, the urbanization of population, and 
the quality of the heredity of modern peoples. He finds the most 
important demographic change in our age in the decline of the birth 
rate of western Europe and its colonies; it is his theory that this is 
largely due to a desirability on the part of those who have attained 
a definite economic and social status to retain that status for their 
progeny. This theory rests upon the conscious control of fertility 
coupled with the present mobility of the social order. The industrial- 
ization of women is found to play no small part in the decline of the 
birth rate. 

One of the most interesting and vital discussions is that relative 
to the control of population growth. It is evident that there must 
be a clear recognition of the fact that the nations cannot long support 
the population which would result from indulgence in a controlled 
death rate and an uncontrolled birth rate. Therefore, it is deemed 
necessary that a rational policy be planned for promoting social atti- 
tudes which would support a controlled birth rate. A proposal for 
wages to mothers is submitted as a part of this policy. 

Independent thought characterizes the discussion of the eugenic 
worth of peoples. Professor Thompson’s adroit and delicate refer- 
ence to the superior is worth quoting: “As a matter of fact, many 
people who make a social success do so because they are thick- 
skinned and lack the imagination to see the ways in which their suc- 
cess will react adversely upon the welfare of others and upon the 
organization of community life.” Precisely so! The text is heartily 
recommended without reservations as truly stimulative and chal- 


lenging. M. J. V. 
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DAS FAMILIENLEBEN IN DER GEGENWART. By At ice 
SaLtomon and Marie Baum. Berlin, 1930, pp. 384. 

This study is one of a series projected by the “Deutschen Akada- 
mie fur soziale und padagogishe Frauenarbeit.” Since previous stud- 
ies have been concerned so largely with historical, anthropological, 
and legal aspects of the family, the directors of this investigation 
decided to limit their inquiries to cross-sections of various types of 
present-day family life. Among the factors considered are the plane 
of living, the inter-relation of the different members of a family, 
family solidarity and religious life. 

The report is based on 182 families selected from different parts 
of Germany. Berlin contributed 70 and about the same number 
were obtained from South Germany. Others were selected from 
rural regions in the neighborhood of Berlin. 

Each of these families is separately described in a short account 
ranging from 400 to 1500 words. The families are grouped into three 
divisions consisting respectively of 70, 23, and 89 families. A sum- 
mary or digest is made of each group but this analysis lacks statis- 
tical finesse and might have been made much more effective. 

The report does not undertake to uncover causes but rather to 


describe conditions. It attempts to discover whether family life as 
illustrated by these typical cases is in the main sound or breaking 
down. The conclusion is hopeful, and the report closes with the ob- 
servation that “normal” family life does not exist. On the contrary, 
some functions are abandoned while others are added, but the family 
itself is based on fundamental conditions of human nature. 


G. B. M. 


FOLK TALES OF ALL NATIONS. Edited by F. H. Lee. Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., New York, 1930, pp. xxii+-947. 

Since we are here given some three hundred and fifty stories for 
sixty counties or races scattered over the wide world, the title is in- 
deed suitable. For the sociologist and anthropologist, these folk 
tales are valuable indices to the customs and beliefs, also the ideas 
and powers of thought of the primitive mind. There is much of su- 
perstition, so that the ordinary is often regarded as supernatural, and 
the supernatural in turn becomes ordinary. There is also much of 
magic in these pages, involving both animate and inanimate things, 
and the destiny of man is supposedly influenced thereby. Animals 
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are given human attributes, and vice versa, and change of form is 
easily assumed by the story-teller. Such views or beliefs lend them- 
selves readily to symbolism. Even the more backward peoples are 
adept at teaching social behavior by means of stories. Although some 
similarity of style or theme is found by comparing stories, always 
the new environment and social setting will have given a new dress 
to the old, and sometimes a different shade of meaning. It could 
not be expected that all peoples would be equal in the art of story 
telling, but this anthology is remarkably well selected and edited. 
Each story is a gem, beautifully told, and faithful to the spirit of 
the people who originated it. There are included some myths, hero- 
tales, legends, and fairy tales, but the folk tales predominate. 
J. E.N. 


STATISTICS IN SOCIAL STUDIES. Edited by Sruarr A. Rice. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1930, pp. xii+-222. 

As stated in the Foreword, the aim of this book “has been to ex- 
hibit the nature of the problems that are encountered when the 
methods of statistics are applied to social and sociological studies. 
It has attempted to indicate the particular characteristics or needs 
upon which the methodology depends in each type of subject handled. 
Technique may be similar but the application varies. Accordingly, 
needs and methods relating to such subjects as the following have 
been presented—marriage, family, health, dependency, race rela- 
tions, crime, judicial statistics, public opinion, personality, and pro- 
hibition. In nearly every chapter there is consistent adherence to 
the canons of scientific method and the ‘investigator in those subjects 
will profit greatly by a prior reading of the relevant chapter. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the author and his committee, 
were unable to maintain the previously established scientific level 
in their handling of the prohibition problem. To be sure, they scent 
the difficulty as the introduction indicates, but little excuse exists 
for lessening the value of this book by publishing as orthodox meth- 
odology, so arrant a piece of statistical compilation as that con- 
tained in the first paper on prohibition. Instead of methodology we 
find figures and conclusions. The replies to this argument do not 
meet the situation and do not excuse this lapse from the scientific 


level prevailing in other parts of the book. G. B. M. 
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ANCIENT LIFE IN THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. By Epb- 
car L. Hewett. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
1930, pp. 392. 

This book is in three parts. The first, as an introduction, pro- 
vides a general history of the American Race. The reader gains a 
fine and wholesome respect for the Indian, who apparently repre- 
sents one of the best stocks to be found in the human race. The In- 
dian, prior to European influence, lived a life in no way mean or 
despicable, but worthy of admiration for its social balance, its har- 
mony with natural environment, its health, longevity, high mental 
plane, and serenity. Lacking literature, yet the Indian wrote vol- 
umes in his art. Modern misconceptions concerning the Indian and 
his culture are thus erased or counteracted, and Parts II and III of 
the book bring back to life the men and civilizations of lost centuries 
as only anthropologists and archaeologists know how to do. - In the 
second part, we visit the Pueblos of the valleys, the cliff-dwellers of 
the canyons, the peoples of the painted desert, the Navaho and the 
Hopi, the Grand Quivira, the Seven Cities of Cibolo. Each reflects 
the influences of physiographic environment. For each, selected tra- 
ditions, folk tales, beliefs, ceremonies, and aesthetical forms are re- 
counted in graphic manner. The third part is more archaeological, 
and deals with excavations and problems involved. The value of 
archaeology for rebuilding lost civilizations, for studying early dif- 
fusion and culture areas, is especially evident. The author skilfully 
interprets situations which have no written history to aid the scien- 
tist. So many new things have come to light by excavation in re- 
cent years that this book by Doctor Hewett is valuable for bringing 
the story up to date, at the same time reminding us that Pueblo and 
other Indians of the southwest are attracting archaeologists more 
than ever before. J. E.N. 


POPULATION PROBLEM OF INDIA. By B. T. Ranapive. 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1930, pp. xl+-216. 

The author reports that the positive checks to population in India 
are increasing both intensively and extensively. The standard of liv- 
ing is simply a standard that “enforces chronic starvation on millions 
of people.” India is suffering from overpopulation and does not 
know how to correct the evil. Postponement of marriage will help, 
but alone will not cure the evil of overpopulation. Birth control is 
greatly needed but the rank and file of people are too ignorant, too 
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discouraged, too subject to traditions to respond. Birth control will 
help greatly, but not until the distant future. Industrialization is a 
possibility, but at best it is but a feeble palliative. The Malthusian 
principle is operating in India today with a vengeance. Its rigors 
can be escaped only by resorting to restrictive measures for control- 
ling births, in the author’s judgment. E. S. B. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1929. Edited by Frep S. Hatt 
and Maset B. Exuis. Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. 
Herein is not an encyclopedia but “a record of organized efforts 
in the United States to deal with such problems.” The Russell Sage 
Foundation is the sponsor of this pioneer volume which is to be fol- 
lowed up every two years by similar works. Part II is devoted to 
short topical articles covering 470 pages. These run from “Adop- 
tion” to “Youth Service Organizations.” Each article is signed. Part 
II lists 435 national social welfare agencies. A distinctive feature of 
this volume and a prophecy of future volumes is the special atten- 
tion given to social work in 1929; this feature includes social legis- 
lation of the year, reports from community chests, boards of public 
welfare, schools of social work. A total of 400 new laws and 2,321 
reports from 63 different fields of social work have been noted. Time 
will tell how useful this volume is and how well the editors and con- 
tributors have done their work. The volume is full of carefully ed- 
ited factual materials and is published in a commendable style. Its 
usefulness will justify the labors of all concerned many fold. 


E. S. B. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ECONOMICS TO SOCIAL WORK. 
By Amy Hewes. Columbia University Press, New York, 1930, 


pp. x-+-135. 

This little book will be useful to the extent to which it impresses 
social workers with the necessity of understanding the fundamentals 
of economics. One of the great weaknesses of social work has been 
due to the ignorance of social service organizations of the economic 
backgrounds and economic processes on which social work should 
be built. If the book shakes individuals out of the complacent smug- 
ness characteristic of much social work, it will have performed a 
signal service. Among the topics discussed are: measurement of eco- 
nomic data, what can a community afford, bargaining power of groups 
and individuals, economic myths and the economist’s outlook. The 
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book hardly lives up to its title, and myths such as those of the Eco- 
nomic Man, Laissez-Faire, Wages Fund, Iron Law of Wages cannot 
be considered recent discoveries. In addition, the author leans quite 
too heavily on a single writer in her statements of the effect of 
machinery, and leaves us entirely up in the air in respect to the 
causes of unemployment. 

Some emphasis is given in the final pages to the necessity of mak- 
ing social workers realize that it is necessary to change the condi- 
tions out of which particular maladjustments grow. This view needs 
to be constantly reiterated, although it has been expressed many a 
time during the last twenty-five years. G. B. M. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. By Jerome Davis. 
The Century Company, New York, 1930, pp. xx-+-901. 

This volume, divided into eight books, is timely and valuable as a 
survey and analysis of the outstanding social movements now in 
process, as factors contributing to, and as part and parcel of, civili- 
zation, or perhaps one should say, of contemporary civilizations. 
The plan of treatment is similar for each of the books, so that com- 
parison is facilitated. In turn, Utopias, Socialism, Communism, Fas- 
cism, the Cooperative Movement, the British Labor Movement, and 
the Peace Movement are examined with reference to the history and 
cause, leadership, theory, criticism, problems and consequences, and 
notably, the significance of each of these movements for the United 
States of America. It becomes evident that there is some overlap- 
ping within social movements which are ordinarily thought of as en- 
tirely, or at least essentially, different. All of these are social experi- 
ments on a tremendous scale of world import, and each is striving 
to solve major issues of maladjustment which fundamentally have 
much in common. One may well wonder to what extent the differ- 
ences may in time melt away. There is so much confusion and mis- 
understanding prevalent concerning these social movements that Dr. 
Jerome Davis’s contribution satisfies a real need for enlightenment. 
With able introduction and discussion, pertinent facts and source 
materials are made available with the several books of the volume. 
A helpful feature is the stimulating set of questions which begins 
each book, thus suggesting points worthy of attention while reading. 
The extensive bibliography which follows each part brings the vol- 
ume up to date in that respect. Admirable as a text, the work is 
written in a style which should have popular appeal. J. E. N. 
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THE CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT MIND. By Conran Henry Moeutman. Har- 
per & Bros., New York, 1929, pp. xvi+203. This is primarily a study of the 
interaction between the Catholic mind and the American environment. It shows 
both Catholicism and Protestantism being modified by modern thought. Since 
the unity of America must have its psychological as well as its political aspects, 
such a book is important for the understanding of our situation. It is not a 
plea either for or against any religious party or group. The reader may feel 
that an undue proportion of attention is given to the Catholic mind, but such 
a division of emphasis is natural in view of the fact that it will doubtless be 
more widely read among Protestants, and Protestants tend to misunderstand 
their Catholic fellow citizens. The author shows that the propaganda of preju- 
dice and fear against Catholicism in America is unfounded. Americans, whether 
Catholic or Protestant tend to move away from the older dogmatic and magical 
views of religion, and are adopting views which blend more and more easily with 
the scientific and historical points of view. 

Very interesting is the portrayal of the relative growth of various religious 
bodies in comparison one with another and with the population in general. The 
bearing of immigration on the religious situation is interpreted. Especially en- 
lightening is the part of the study which deals with the relative importance of 
public and parochial education. 

The book is essentially a study of the law of environmental modification as 
illustrated in the realm of religious thinking. Whatever the Catholic or Protest- 
ant mind may have been in the past the author makes it perfectly clear that 
the religious mind of today must be in harmony with the rest of life. “Any re- 
ligion that desires the enthusiastic support of the modern mind must become 
less and less dogmatic and more and more a way of life.” L. F. W. 


A WORLD COMMUNITY. By Joun H. Ranpatt. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York, 1930, pp. xvii+290. The volume begins with a survey of “the forces 
creating a world-consciousness” and summarizes recent developments in com- 
munication, in economic expansion, in knowledge discoveries. The chief ob- 
stacles to the realization of a world community are found in nationalism, eco- 
nomic imperialism, war and competitive armaments, ignorance and old habits of 
thinking. The author then sets forth a threefold program looking toward polit- 
ical internationalism, a world economic cooperation, and a world community re- 
ligion. On the whole the argument is clear, sane, carefully thought out. The 
sweep of the vision is entrancing. 


INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN PROBLEMS. By Harortv Benyamin. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1930, pp. xiiit+472. This is a new kind of 
orientation book for college freshmen. The aim is “to develop an appreciation 
of advanced study”; the freshmen are given ideas of how to think and how to 
consider questions of nature and human life, of how these questions have been 
approached in the past through science, art, and religion. The student is asked 
to think of himself as “a problem-solver,” and then is introduced to biological, 
psychological, sociological, esthetic, and religious fields. A constructive, whole- 
some viewpoint is maintained; the style is direct and interesting; the content, 
however, is likely to seem too abstract to many freshmen. 


EDUCATION TUNES IN. By Levertnc Tyson. American Association for 
Adult Education, New York, 1930, pp. 119. In this study of radio broadcast- 
ing in adult education, a comprehensive survey of the present situation is made. 


WOMEN AND ATHLETICS. Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration, New York City, A. S. Barnes Co., 1930, pp. 95. Contains statements 
by prominent women on the subject of athletics for girls and women. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN AMERICAN MORNING NEWSPAPERS. By Jutian L. 
Woopwarv. Columbia University Press, New York, 1930, pp. 122. This is a 
doctoral dissertation in which the validity of newspaper content is considered 
as an index of public opinion. The study is quantitative and does two things: 
first, it considers the amount of space given to foreign news in forty newspapers; 
and second, it draws methodical conclusions. In terms of averages the New 
York Times, New York Herald-Tribune, New York World, Los Angeles Times, 
and Baltimore Sun give the most space while the Pittsburg Post, Boston Post, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, St. Paul Pioneer-Press give the least space to forei 
news—of the newspapers considered. Atlantic and Pacific newspapers give he 
most space; Middle Western and Boston the least. The chain of Hearst papers 
are not uniform but are found at the top, bottom, and in the middle of the list. 
The methodological conclusions are of value from quantitative and statistical 
viewpoints. Two hypotheses were tested out, but with uncertain results: first, 
that in the long run press content would follow public interest; and second, that 
a description of what newspapers contain is a rough index of the attitudes of 
the readers. E. S. B. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF RAW MARKETS. By B. B. Wattace and 
Lynn R. Epminster. The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1930, pp. 
xv+479. The authors tackle the problem of the unequal distribution of raw 
materials over the face of the earth, of the tendency of various nations to es- 
tablish monopolies and restrictions, and of the resultant unrest and anxiety 
that is created among the nations of the world. The authors point out how 
modern industrial nations are increasingly dependent upon foreign sources of 
raw materials. Concrete data are presented concerning Chilean control of so- 
dium nitrate, the Japanese camphor monopoly, the Franco-German Potash 
combine, Brazilian control of coffee, British restrictions on rubber, and Canadian 
embargoes on pulpwood. The volume is well written and illuminating. 


FUGITIVE PAPERS. By Russert Gorpan Smitu. With a foreword by Franklin 
H. Giddings. Columbia University Press, 1930, pp. xiv+119. The untimely 
death of Professor Smith is partly compensated for by the publication of this 
set of papers. The brilliance of style, the sharp and caustic criticisms, the 
naturalness of personality stand out clearly in these pages. An agnostic atti- 
tude is not entirely offset by the author’s philosophy of beauty, laughter, and 
love, for doubt and despair seem to have won out in the death of this bold 
critic of his times. The papers include such topics as: The problem of social 
control, the culture concept area, youth and the moral code, the philosophy of 
a fool, and the individual and society. 


TOBACCO. By W. L. Menpvennart. Harvard University Press, 1930, pp. 69. 
In this one of the latest books in the “Harvard Health Talks” the author pre- 
sents considerable data showing the harmful effects and the non-harmful results 
of smoking. While the author exercises caution throughout, he has by no means 
cleared the skirts of Lady Nicotine nor has he attempted to do so. He charges 
tobacco with being a habit that develops with it “a brand of selfishness” where- 
by the smoker “blows his smoke in the faces of those who do not indulge, fills 
his living quarters so full of smoke that headaches are produced in non-indulgers, 
and leaves his stinking butts where they fall for someone else to remove.” 


THE SCIENCE OF BIOLOGY. By Gerorce C. Scorr. Revised edition. With 
390 illustrations. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1930. This book is a 
comprerensive treatment; it includes the biology of plants, the biology of ani- 
mals, together with chapters on morphology, embryology, histology, comparative 
anatomy, physiology, genetics, organic evolution. A glossary and a classification 
of plants and of animals are included. The work is encyclopedic. 
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PSYCHOPATHOLOGY AND POLITICS. By Harotp D. Lasswett. The Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930, pp. x +285. Several types of public char- 
acters are here regarded as psychopathological. Agitators, administrators, 
theorists, and some others active in public life, are to be explained by typical 
subjective histories, with due allowance for significant differences in the de- 
velopmental history of each political type. According to Freudian methods, 
some functional disorder may connect with the fundamental drives of the per- 
sonality, and each case history becomes a study of the libido, of inhibitions, 
sublimation, rationalization. The sequence seems to be from private motives 
to displacement on to public objects, and their rationalization in terms of pub- 
lic interests. The agitator, for instance, values mass-response because agitators 
as a class are strongly narcissistic. Grandiose delusions are linked with im- 
potence fears. For either political type thus falling within psychopathology, 
“critical experiences” resulting in perversion, blocking of libido, hatred of father, 
brother, or other relative, etc., are brought forth as explanations of personality. 
Such experiences may have happened in early childhood, but ever after they 
play their part in molding the behavior of the individual in his social environ- 
ment, with stress on the political outlet in so far as this book is concerned. 
For the author to seek to coordinate politics and psychology is laudable enough, 
but with the present limits on case studies, it seems rather easy to reach 
conclusions. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN A SOUTH GUJARAT VILLAGE. By G. C. Muxn- 


Tyar. Longmans, Green & Co., 1930, pp. xx+303. The volume is replete with 
concrete data carefully presented. The land situation, marketing, standard of 
living, social customs, and so on, are discussed. Each chapter is closed 
with a number of conclusions. A few of these, miscellaneously selected, may 
be noted here. (1) The labor problem of the village is acute, for with a rising 
rate of wages, the efficiency of the laborers is falling, (2) the causes of their 
poverty are the small size of the holdings, over-population, and indebtedness. 
(3) Custom rules with an iron hand and compels every family to perform social 
ceremonies, even in incurring debt. (4) A substantial section of the population 
annually migrates to outside areas in search of employment. (5) More co- 
operation in marketing is needed. (6) The four needs for regenerating the 
village of Atgain are: education, organization, industrialization, and cooper- 
ation. E. S. B 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. A Text in Problems of American Democracy. By Ezra 


Bowen. Silver, Burdett and Co., 1929, pp. viii+572. Here is a carefully pre- 
pared volume for the use of pupils and teachers in the twelfth and other grades. 
It deals first with problems of government, then with economic questions, and 
finally with social and other problems. The style is clear, the chapters are well 
supported by “helps,” and interesting facts are presented. Civics and econom- 
ics predominate; more sociology is needed. Ross and Fairchild are referred to, 
but the name of neither appears in the index. The chapter on “Education and 
Public Opinion” is one of the best. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIONS OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITY. By Frepericx R. 
Rocers. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1929, pp. 109. 

















Social Research Notes 
Edited by M. H. NeuMEYER 


Screntiric Procress 1n CHaracTer Researcu.! The analysis of 
character has been approached from different angles. Much of the 
literature on this subject is theoretical in nature. But in recent years 
considerable progress has been made in the scientific analysis of 
character. The two most important series of studies have been con- 
ducted and directed by Dr. Hugh Hartshorne and Dr. Mark A. May 
of Columbia University and Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, formerly of the University of Iowa. Dr. 
E. S. Bogardus reviewed the Studies in the Nature of Character by 
Hartshorne and May in the previous issue of this journal. The 
present summary deals with the major Studies in Character® directed 
by Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck. 

The scientific method implies clear thinking, a careful analysis of 
specific situations, and a study of concrete problems by the aid of 
an objective control of the field of observation. The value of the 
scientific method as applied to the study of character is that its re- 
sults are uncontradictable and it does away with the wasteful and 
hazy arguments of the older discussion methods. 

The progress of the work at the University of Iowa was such that 
in 1923 that institution recognized its value and established an In- 
stitute of Character Research as one of the divisions of the Univer- 
sity. During the years before and after that time numerous re- 
searches have appeared, all of them treating concretely and objec- 
tively the various elements involved in character or personality. 
There is one essay among them, the revision of the prize document, 
entitled “Character Education Methods, the Iowa Plan” prepared in 
1921 under the direction of Dr. Starbuck. The work of the Institute 
at the University of lowa continues under the leadership of Dr. 
James C. Manry who was hitherto a member of the teaching staff in 
that division. In coming to the University of Southern California, 
Dr. Starbuck continues the same type of research in connection with 
the School of Philosophy. 


_ 1Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck addressed the Alpha Kappa Delta Honor Sociology So- 
ciety on this subject at the November meeting, University of Southern California. 


2 “Personality and Character,” Sociology and Social Research, November-De- 
cember, 1930, pp. 175-179. 

3 The reports are issued in the form of a series of monographs published by the 
University of Iowa, subtitled Jowa Studies in Character. 
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— 


The studies by Drs. Slaght, Howells, Sinclair, and Shuttleworth 
deal directly with various elements and traits of character, together 
with the influences or training on which they depend, the bodily and 
mental processes conditioning them, and the correlation of the va- 
rious factors. Dr. Slaght made a careful study by laboratory meth- 
ods of two groups of children, the consistently truthful and the con- 
sistently untruthful.* Objective tests were given to 356 pupils from 
the fourth to the tenth grades inclusive in order to ascertain the con- 
sistent liars and those who consistently told the truth. A battery of 
23 tests were given either individually or by group methods to 70 
pupils of each type. He found that among the major factors condi- 
tioning untruthfulness are: impulsiveness, suggestibility, lack of in- 
hibition, lack of moral discrimination, and unfavorable home sur- 
roundings. 

Dr. Howells studied fifty extreme conservatives and a like number 
of extreme radicals with a view of ascertaining by means cf a battery 
of laboratory tests the mental and social factors conditioning these 
two groups.® A point-scale self-rating test with bipolar character- 
istics made it possible to arrange the students in groups and to de- 
termine their contribution. The typical conservative is more sug- 
gestible and susceptible to influence and guidance than the radical, 
and as a rule is at a disadvantage from the cognitive point of view. 
Dr. Sinclair made a similar study of mystics and non-mystics.® Cer- 
tain fundamental traits in the psychological make-up of some 579 
cases were obtained by means of self-rating tests and a personal- 
items questionnaire. On the whole the mystics were brought up in 
religious homes and had religious training. They manifested a deep 
religious faith, strengthened by “visions” and crises, and they are 
still active in religious work and usually socially minded. The non- 
mystical come from homes in which little attention was given to re- 
ligion or religious training. They seldom participated in religious 
activities, usually questioned the Bible and its authority, and turned 
from the tenets of religious orthodoxy. Dr. Shuttleworth perfected 
three methods of measuring the non-intellectual factors involved in 
scholastic success.? 


4W. E. Slaght, Untruthfulness in Children: Its Conditioning Factors and Its 
Setting in Child Nature, 1928. 

5 T. H. Howells, 4 Comparative Study of Those Who Accept and Those Who 
Reject Religious Authority, 1928. 

6 R. D. Sinclair, 4 Comparative Study of Those Who Report the Experience of 
the Divine Presence and Those Who Do Not, 1928. 

7T. K. Shuttleworth, The Measurement of the Character and Environmental 
Factors Involved in Scholastic Success, 1927. 
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Several studies pertain to the grade placement of materials, espe- 
cially of Biblical materials. Dr. Franklin found that the parables 
and sayings of Jesus vary through a wide range of difficulty of com- 
prehension and can be built into a course of study adapted to the 
mental maturity of children.s Dr. Case made a study of the relative 
difficulty of comprehension of selections of Old Testament prophets.® 
He found that the rise of comprehension is fairly steady from men- 
tal age to mental age, but socio-economic status and religious train- 
ing had no particular effect. Dr. Beiswanger made a similar study 
of Old Testament stories in order to ascertain their degree of excel- 
lence for character training purposes as compared with non-Biblical 
stories.1° 

Methods of character training also received attention. A very 
difficult problem educationally is that of the best methods of char- 
acter training. Dr. Manry worked on the problem of international 
understanding and the kinds of study and experience which produce 
right attitudes and knowledge concerning international affairs.14 
College students in fourteen representative colleges and universities 
in the East, Middle West, and West were given tests. The analysis 
of the resulting data shows that our schools are functioning in the 
direction of world citizenship. But there are wide variations between 
different institutions. His study demonstrates, however, that intro- 
ductory and orientation courses in colleges and travel are extremely 
fruitful in this respect. 

Dr. Hightower tested some 485 pupils in order to correlate Biblical 
knowledge with conduct.12 To test phases of positive or socially 
approved conduct, class loyalty and altruism or unselfishness were 
considered. To test phases of negative or unsocial conduct, atten- 
tion was given to cheating and lying. He found that, within the 
limits of the study, there is essentially a zero correlation between 
Biblical information and moral conduct. This does not mean that 
the Bible and knowledge of it is valueless in character building. But 
it does show that mere knowledge of the Bible is not sufficient to 
insure proper character growth. A clear idea and reasoned judgment 
does not necessarily result in good moral conduct. 


8S. P. Franklin, Measurement of the Comprehension Dificulty of the Precepts 
and Parables of Jesus, 1928. 

®R. T. Case, 4 Study of the Placement in the Curriculum of Selected Teachings 
of the Old Testament Prophets, 1930. 

10 G. W. Beiswanger, The Character Value of the Old Testament Stories, 1930. 

11J. C. Manry, World Citizenship, 1927. 

12P. R. Hightower, Biblical Information in Relation to Character and Con- 
duct, 1930. 
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Other studies, largely in process, pertain to the genetic psychology 
of morals and fundamental moral attitudes. These studies deal 
largely with the pre-school child. The object is to determine the 
origin of moral impulses and the mental processes which are basic- 
ally involved in them. 

These studies demonstrate the practicability of applying experi- 
mental methods and controlled observation to problems of character. 
They pertain largely to the structural and cross-sectional treatment 
of character and personality in terms of certain traits, judgments, 
comprehensions, ideals, attitudes, habits, and other like attributes. 
These elements are studied quantitatively and the results are tabu- 
lated statistically. A beginning is also made in studying character 
from the genetic, historical, and functional standpoint. But the case 
study method has not yet been extensively used. 

The structural treatment, using various tests to secure material 
which may be tabulated statistically, gives a cross-sectional picture 
of a person, in reference to a group of persons, at a particular time 
and place. By means of a battery of tests a large amount and va- 
riety of immediate reactions to specific questions or situations can 
be secured quickly and with some degree of accuracy. The earlier 
methods represent somewhat a vague fumbling around for suitable 
approaches but in recent years more or less definite techniques have 
emerged. The contribution to the development of techniques is as 
important, if not more so, than the actual findings. A more exten- 
sive use of the case method would make it possible to more ade- 
quately ascertain the functional elements and to trace the historical 
sequence in the growth of character. This would obviate some of 
the difficulties of the cross-sectional and structural method. 

One of the most important practical needs of schools and churches 
is a ready access to the best materials for character instruction. To 
meet this need the Institute is preparing a series of books in several 
volumes entitled 4 Guide to Books for Character. It is a sort of a 
Baedeker to the world of literature. Volume I, on Fairy Tale, 
Myth, and Legend, and Volume II, on Fiction, have been published. 
Volume III, nearing completion, is on Biography. When this series 
is completed all books in English which presumably have character 
training value will have been cited and evaluated. Paralleling this 
series goes the publication of collections or anthologies of the highest 
ranking selections from each unit. More than sixty of the best stories 
from Volume I have been published in three volumes entitled “The 
Wonder Road.” 





International Notes 


Edited by Joun Eric Norpskoc 


Tue ImperrtaL ConFERENCE which has debated affairs of the Brit- 
ish Empire for six weeks in London failed to knit the dominions and 
mother country any closer. On the contrary, the dominions have 
strengthened their own self-government, and in a sense, the mon- 
archy is becoming divided among the dominions. To mention a few 
cases in point, the preferential tariffs continue, but Canada and the 
other dominions insist upon the need for tariffs against the mother- 
land in order to protect their own industries. Even for food items, 
which Britain has not seen fit to tax since the days of Cobden, the 
dominions hold to a policy of taxation. In external affairs the do- 
minions are becoming more diplomatically free. The dominions can 
practically pick their own governor-general hereafter (nominally ap- 
pointed by the King on the advice of responsible ministers), and 
members of the British royalty or aristocracy can no longer be forced 
upon them. The dominions may determine for themselves what 
constitutes highest court of appeal for their citizens. Since the same 
individual and office serves not only as British King for Britain 
alone, but also as Canadian King, Australian King, New Zealand 
King, and so on for the several dominions, the Crown stands as a 
symbol of loyalty to the idea of monarchy, with autonomy of the 
parts of the Empire being realized rapidly nevertheless. To such 
extent has change come about that it is said the British government 
has no official check of what goes on between a dominion and the 
monarch. As another example of the trend, it is planned to set up 
an interimperial tribunal of arbitration, but such court is powerless 
unless parties to the dispute submit their cause voluntarily. The 
other recourse is the Hague Court, as for all other nations, and such 
means remains protected for the dominions. Although ordinarily 
the dominions feel strong British loyalty, South Africa and Ireland 
seem to be weakest in such sentiment, and the two latter have even 
raised the question of the right of secession. 


Inp1a has a federal form of government on the way, if recent de- 
velopments of the conference in London serve to indicate. It is 
scarcely possible to realize that India, with a population of some 
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350,000,000, has 222 languages, 2,300 castes and subcastes, and more 
than 500 autonomous states. The ruling princes of these states may 
owe allegiance to the British King-Emperor, but their domains hap- 
pen to be outside the governing system of British provinces in India. 
Add to this the numerous racial, religious, economic, and other so- 
cial problems. It is hoped that this will not be asking too much of 
the federal form and that a workable unity may be realized through 
a federalized India, with equality as a self-governing dominion with- 
in the British Empire. Great Britain is just beginning to appreciate 
the fact that during the last century India has been groomed for 
that very course. At present the Indian envoys to Britain seem to 
represent the upper and privileged classes rather than the masses, 
yet if federalism is achieved, no doubt the latter will eventually find 
a way for improvement of conditions. 


Norway has swung conservative again, in the heaviest vote in 
twenty-five years. The radical labor groups have suffered a reduc- 
tion of seats in the Storting from 62 to 46. The non-socialist parties 
made marked gains, and especially the Conservative party with its 


increase from 31 to 45 out of a total of 150. Since the Communist 
flare which reached its height about 1921 in Norway, there has been 
a conservative trend. It is because of feared influences of the Mos- 
cow International and labor’s belief in revolutionary methods that 
this reaction of voters has taken place. Norwegians are national 
enough to block revolutionary advances of reddish tint. 

The recent treaty arrangement between Norway and the United 
States of America to the effect that Norwegians who have become 
American citizens shall no longer be obliged to undergo military 
training upon their return to Norway is a step in the right direction 
—the elimination of dual nationality. 


Japan is characterized by change and restlessness as never before. 
A prominent Y.M.C.A. leader who worked in Japan for seventeen 
years, and who has since been in the United States a period of eleven 
years, has been renewing old acquaintances in Japan this past fall. 
He writes: “In 1901 when we landed in Yokohama it was the dif- 
ferences which impressed us—jinrikshas, geta shoes, kimonas, open- 
sided houses, and nearly all work done by man power. In 1930 it 
is the similarities—factories, electric cars, high voltage electric cable 
lines, concrete roads, and everywhere autos and trucks. Taxis are 
Waiting at every station. Power vehicles increased more than 30 
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per cent last year. Japan is a modern, machine-driven land with a 
billion-dollar annual export, one-fourth of which is silk. When 
American women purchase fewer silk stockings there is a panic on 
many a mountain side in Japan. 

“We were taken back, however, to old Japan when we visited a 
Kyoto lacquer factory and found a workman putting the 200th coat 
of Japanese gold varnish on a four-foot cabinet being prepared for 
a Tokyo baron at a cost of $12,500. Two and a half years were re- 
quired for this exquisite piece of workmanship. 

“In every large city we found a growing fear of communism. 
With over half a million out of employment, with hundreds of shel- 
terless people sleeping at night in city parks, with more than 50 per 
cent of university and college graduates of the last two years unable 
to find jobs, Japan, like China, is proving a ripe field for Russian 
propaganda. Many Japanese students and laborers are seriously 
suggesting that the overturn of the present society is the quickest 
road to economic betterment for the common people. This fear of 
Russia has opened wide the gates to Christianity to which the gov- 
ernment turns as the most hopeful antidote to present-day evils. 
Even army officers are sympathetic.” 


Tue Taryar Tre in the mountainous interior of Formosa is head- 
hunting again. Since reports mention the camphor trade and other 
forestry operations, one cannot overlook factors of exploitation and 
encroachment. More enlightened people now want ground inhabited 
by these aborigines. Japan is only one of the powers interested, but 
is taking the lead in extermination of the unconquerable Taiyal 
tribesmen. It is the same story of spheres of interest and spheres of 
influence so oft repeated in the history of civilization, whether it be 
in the Occident or Orient, or Africa. In this instance, Formosan na- 
tives need more land area to continue their old plan of life than 
Japan deems economically feasible. Since they disagree so funda- 
mentally on the man-land ratio and their respective arts of life, the 
uprising of this particular tribe becomes a matter of course. The 
only thing which is different in this story of capital and advanced 
culture versus primitives and aborigines is the head-hunting. The 
heads make lovely bridal gifts. 


Dictator STa.in is showing the world how little a premiership in 
Russia means. It is the Third Internationale that counts, and the 
Dictator above all. Like spokes from the hub of a wheel, the entire 
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Soviet regime radiates from such dictator. Nothing can be allowed 
in conflict with the policies he sets forth. Premier Rykoff, whose 
title is President of the Council of People’s Commissions, may be 
said to symbolize opposition to Dictator Stalin and the tremendous 
pressure of the Five Year Plan. It is also opposition to the Com- 
munist Internationale, with its ramifications of political and espion- 
age type. Ergo, being a prime minister in Russia leaves little op- 
portunity for choice of attitude. According to some reports, the 
famous Five Year Plan may have to be lengthened to ten, twenty, 
or more years. Even a dictator has difficulty in industrializing a 
country as handicapped as Russia. Factories may be built, but raw 
materials and trained workment are necessary for their efficient op- 
eration. Lacking them, the success of the Plan is in jeopardy. Ry- 
koff and his fellow workers may have good cause for crossing Stalin 
if they champion the people against too painful economic squeezing. 
Without deigning to prophesy, Russians also may revolt against en- 
slavement for industrialization. 


WITH RIOTS AND REVOLUTION occurring in Poland, Hungary, Egypt, 


South America, China, India, Germany, Austria, and Spain—perhaps 
we might be worse off? Seemingly, the harvest of the World War 
is—revolutions. It is remarkable how many of these revolutions 
accompany dictatorships, or would-be dictators. 


LiseriA has suffered from what might be termed “slavery,” al- 
though the name and purpose of that Negro republic has stood for 
liberty. There has actually been inter-and intra-tribal domestic 
slavery, tribesmen have been pledged as security for loans, and 
Americo-Liberians (American Negroes) have taken natives as pawns. 
The latter practice appears to have forced the issue, and the Liberian 
government has now declared all slaves free—if you please, an 
“emancipation proclamation” in Liberia, of all countries! 


Fascism in Italy is always opportunist in policy, and whatever 
needs to be done to serve the purpose of the dictator will be done. 
Now the government leads the way for a general reduction of the 
cost of living by enforcing a wage cut of its many employees. Rents 
and food prices had left no excuse for their circle of cause and effect 
but have been tumbling as much as ten per cent, and general salary 
reductions seem imminent in all fields of work. 
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REDUCED IMMIGRATION is being resorted to as an expedient to re- 
lieve the unemployment situation of several countries. Brazil’s pro- 
gram forbids immigration from Europe for a period of six months. 
Unemployment there is placed at 60,000. Prussia is barring foreign 
musicians from engagements in Berlin because tone films and gram- 
ophones have thrown so many German musicians out of employ- 
ment. Polish workers are objected to in Germany also. As men- 
tioned in a previous issue, Canada placed stringent limitations on 
immigration because of her unemployment problem. But the United 
States of America is more extreme. At time of writing, the House 
Immigration Committee favors a two-year suspension of all immi- 
gration except for relatives who may enter until half the existing 
quota is filled. In the United States there are supposedly five mil- 
lion or more unemployed, and the annual influx of immigrants is 
rather negligible in comparison. The whole world is suffering from 
unemployment and maladjustments in production and consumption, 
and the raising of barriers either by tariffs or by reducing immigra- 
tion is a temporary expedient and decidedly provincial. It is not 
the fault of the unemployed that they have no work these days. But 
countries are placing barriers around the unemployed. He who shuts 
the world out also locks himself in. 

Another and unique form of unemployment relief has been pro- 
posed in Germany—that of raising the school age by one year. 
This would keep 250,000 young workmen out of the labor market 
for 1931-1932. Additional teachers would have to be provided, at 
a cost which would about equal the saving in unemployment benefit. 
Reduction of the working week from 48 to 40 hours has also been 
proposed in Germany, as well as the reclamation of waste-land. 


Tue British GoverNMENT on December 15th paid the United 
States Treasury $94,390,000, of which $28,000,000 applies to prin- 
cipal. Of $1,285,750,000 paid since funding the debt, $202,000,000 
is for repayment of principal, and the balance now is $4,398,000,000. 
This financial picture shows what the burden of interest means, to 
be reduced slowly over two generations. When one studies the shift- 
ing and incidence of taxation involved, the futility of the whole thing 
is discouraging, and this especially when, back of the war debt sit- 
uation in general, we have Germany “borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul” in order to satisfy those who regard a contract to receive as 
more beneficial than harmonious international trade relations. 











Social Poetry Notes 


Edited by Metvin James VINCENT 


POEMS OF JUSTICE. Compiled by Tuomas Curtis Cxark. 
Willett, Clark and Colby, Chicago, 1929. pp. xii+-306. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF REVOLUTIONARY POETRY. Edited 
by Marcus Granam. The Active Press, Inc., New York, 
1929, pp. 353. 


Once again the times that try men’s souls are with us. Two new 
anthologists appear as timely reminders of the age-long protest 
against injustice. 


Poems of Justice, the first of these, may well be called a compan- 
ionate volume to Upton Sinclair’s Cry for Justice. Both are devoted 
to the same theme, both follow a similar development of that theme, 
save that the older book is mainly devoted to prose exposition. De- 
spite the many inclusions of poems found in Sinclair’s compilation, 
the new work should be able to stand upon its own merits, many of 
the poems being of recent origin. The presentation is a logical one, 
beginning with the “Panorama of the Poor,” swelling into the sonor- 
ous “March of Revolt,” with all its attendant emotional lamentation; 
from this note of proud despair arises the hopefulness found in the 
realization of “Brothers All,” ending on the triumphal choral chant 
opening the doorway into the future “Dreams and Goals.” Such 
poets as Matthew Arnold, Countee Cullen, Vachel Lindsay, John 
Masefield, Walt Whitman, and Carl Sandburg are called upon to 
lend their voices to the cry that seemingly needs to be sounded so 
frequently. Some of those selections which are notable because of 
the social implications of their messages are: Hughes’ The Negro, 
Heine’s The Weavers, Mazzini’s Spirit of Brotherhood, Emerson’s 
A Nation’s Strength, and Peabody’s The Singing Man. Carl Sand- 
burg’s Smoke and Steel is truly worth remembering; its first two 
lines are sublime in their quiet strength: 


“A bar of steel—it is only 
Smoke at the heart of it, smoke and the blood of a man.” 


Zona Gale has written a brief but finely phrased foreword, remark- 
ing that “every poet, every artist, sees more man, more woman, more 
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tree, more water, more world than do others. . . To be a poet means 
to be one who is sensitized to every aspect of the human scene, and 
who in music can tell of his insight.” The volume is fittingly dedi- 
cated to the memory of Walter Rauschenbusch. 

It might well be said of the second that it could be readily dedi- 
cated to “the great poets of humanity who refused to barter their 
minds and souls in praise of injustice, or of any earthly or imaginary 
power, the existence of which was commonly assumed,” for in this 
superbly-bound volume are found the eloquent voices of those poets 
who dared refuse. The poems have been gathered from every- 
where, representing the chants of liberty campaigners in twenty 
countries; these grandiloquent outbursts of rebel souls embrace the 
best of radical thought, and are truly amazing in their gift for pierc- 
ing the true nature of the world’s social fabrics. Their stimulative 
discussions extend to nearly every social institution, directing not 
only powerful lights upon the inherent weaknesses, but what is as 
important, especially for social psychologists, revealing thereby the 
evolution of the revolutionary mind. Hence the book may be used 
to serve a double purpose for those who would know man and man’s 
creations. These representative weavers of dreams cry and shout 
ecstatically for the dawn of a new freedom for humanity; they dispel 
the clouds of fog and dismal sheens that have been draped around 
those things which deceive the masses—those things which are being 
utilized to convince men that they should be happiest at the moment 
of strangulation. 

Whether or not we like the idea of the rebel mind and its workings, 
we must inquire into the causal creative forces. Only then shall we 
be able to scientifically respond to it. For it is here, and we had 
best understand it if we would use its tremendous energy for better- 
ment. The volume is ideally planned by Mr. Graham, and Lucia 
Trent and Ralph Cheney have burnt into print the personal struggle 
which led to the compilation. Graham’s poem, Third Degree, will 
be found to be an interesting comment upon the stupidities of a mod- 
ern unscientific method used to quell the rebel mind. No better in- 
dictment could be offered to testify to the weakness of the method; 
no better evidence could be presented to show the ineffectiveness of 
the results. This was a work which needed to be accomplished; those 
who would understand man can ill afford to neglect it; those leaders 
who would control the destinies of nations should meditate over it 
at length. 











Social Photoplay Notes 





First Disraeli, then Old English, and now Abraham Lincoln: 
splendid illustrations of what can be done with history and biography 
through the medium of the talking picture. Abraham Lincoln con- 
sists of a series of well chosen incidents from Lincoln’s life inter- 
preting his personality and showing wherein lay his greatness. At 
first we see the young Lincoln in an environment affording few 
opportunities; later we see Lincoln in the White House, a master of 
social control, striving to preserve the Union at any price. 

Lincoln’s role in the war is particularly well portrayed. During 
the first two or three years of the war Lincoln is seen to be led by 
his friends; the defeats suffered by the Union army convince Lincoln 
that he must use his own judgment in the situations, and we see him 
become a still greater leader and in consequence a lonely man by 
virtue of criticism of cabinet, party associates, and friends. This 
isolation of the great leader is epitomized in a most effective scene: 
Lincoln walking the floor of the White House alone at midnight, 
the problems of a nation resting upon his shoulders. 

In contrast to this we see a manifestation of more extravertive 
leadership when Stonewall Jackson astride a horse inspires and en- 
courages his men who have been routed by a surprise attack. 

The scene wherein Lincoln is shot, a scene likely to be made too 
melodramatic, is not at all over-acted—several scenes cut at just the 
right intervals suffice. So well is the good in Lincoln’s character 
depicted that it is most gruelling to see him about to be shot. How- 
ever, the closing scene of the picture, centering about the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, reminds us that he still lives “with justice 
for all and malice toward none.” 

The settings and the glimpses of Lincoln’s more private life, de- 
serve comment as serving to place the man correctly in time and to 
humanize him. 

Abraham Lincoln is, sociologically, a study of personality and 
leadership, and, technically, a beautiful contrast of scenes. The pic- 
ture will probably not be a box office success; yet D. W. Griffith 
deserves credit for creating a drama that grips its audience, and for 
a really artistic piece of work. G. D.N. 
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